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For the Companion. 


LUCEANNE. 


‘“Luceanne Pumpelly, what under the canopy 
have you broke now?” cried Mrs. Nutting, in a 
shrill, angry whisper, as she came quickly out of 
the big closet which served for a bedroom. She 
had been soothing a frétful child to sleep, when 
the alarming crash of breaking crockery sounded 
close at hand in the little kitchen. 

“Oh, you careless, meddlesome, butter-fingered 
pauper!”’ continued the angry matron; ‘what 
were you up there for? That’s the third dish 
you've broke this week—an’ two last—an’ how 
inmany before that I aint kept reck’nin’ of—till I 
haint skurse enough to set the table with. An’ 
now here’s the china bowl that mother give me 
when I come from a good home into this wilder- 
ness, gone to smash. How did youdo it? Come, 
say somethin’ '”’ and she caught Luceanne sharply 
by the shoulder and gave her a shake. 

“JI dunno, ma’am; I didn’t go to do it. But 
*twas so pretty! an’ I clim up —" 

“Like a monkey—clambering over the shelves, 
with your long arms a-reachin’ after everything! 
Aint you ashamed—a big girl like you? Tore 
your gown into the bargain. Just as though I 
hadn’t enough on my mortal hands without 
mendin’ all your slits. That’s what we get for 
biddin’ off good-for-nothin’ paupers that aint wuth 
their salt. Get along with you—an’ I don’t want 
to see your face again—till I get over this, at any 
rate!” 

Poor Luceanne was pushed out of the rough 
kitchen, and the heavy cleat door slammed after 
her. The chink of broken china as it was swept 
together, and the wail of the baby came to her ears, 
with the querulous cries of “Minidab and Job, the 
twins, who had been asleep on the settle and had 
awakened at the crash of the china dish. 

As she slouched off into the woods a sullen 
wrath burned in her heart, sent an angry flush all 
over her brown face, and flamed in her big, dark 
eyes. Her rough fingers clutched convulsively at 
her homespun frock as if they were claws of an 
angry cat. With heaving bosom, dilated nostrils, 
and lips closed tightly over the set teeth, she pre- 
sented, for a few moments, the picture of a fury. 

Luceanne—her name was Lucy Ann, but busy, 
overworked Mrs. Nutting could not spend too 
much breath upon it—had been bundled about 
the town so many years that she had become 
indifferent to the taunts of poverty, dependence 
and carelessness. 

But now the careless child, with a dim conscious- 
ness of approaching womanhood, had begun to 
realize in a vague way that there was something 
better in store for her, and she reached out timidly 
after respect, sympathy and appreciation from 
those with whom she came in daily contact. 

Up to this year, which brought Luceanne’s 
fourteenth birthday, she had been ‘‘bidden off’ 
at the annual ‘‘vendue”’ held at the March town- 
meeting, to one or another of the townspeople, 
to whom the overseers of the poor paid a weekly 
stipend for her maintenance. Each year this 
stipend had decreased as her capabilities for use- 
fulness increased, until this year she had been 
“knocked off’’ to the Nuttings to work for her 
board and clothes. This arrangement pleased 
Luceanne, and brought to her a comforting sense 
of independence and self-respect. She felt that she 
was no longer classed with those unfortunates, the 
burden of whose maintenance, whether owing to 
their shiftlessness or to their infirmities, fell upon 
the hard-worked, self-supporting citizens. 

The incident narrated in this story occurred 
when the century was young, and the scene was 
one of the new towns on the Androscoggin River. 
Along the river’s bank the deep forests were 
plentifully scarred with clearings, and the sturdy 
pioneers who had pushed their way through the 
wilderness to this fertile valley of Maine had 
many hardships and privations to endure. 

One of the burdens which the new towns had to 
bear, and one which they were ill-prepared to carry, 


was the support of the poor within their borders. | 


It was not until many years after the towns were 
settled that town-farms or any permanent place 
could be provided for the paupers. If one of 
these unfortunate persons, bid off at ‘‘vendue, 


” 


had any personal property, it was taken along | 


with him by the person who was to keep him for 
the year. The keeper gave a receipt to the town 
for the property, with the promise to account for it 
at the end of the year. The following bona fide 


inventory, made out three-quarters of a century 
ago in a town which supported its poor afier this 
plan, may interest and amuse the reader : 


laid out to whiten on the grass, and looked after 
a large flock of geese that Mrs. Nutting raised 
| every year for the making of the precious ‘‘fether 
“A memmarandum of the goods of Mr. of | Beads which the early settler considered essen- 
WwW taken the second day of April 1816. | tial to comfort. 
“1 fether Bead, 6 sheats of a poor Quality, 1 Wolen | 
Bead Blanket, 2 coverleads, 2 pillers, 1 Bolster, 2 | 








trunk, 1 squar chist, 1 meat tub, 1 Bead Stead, 1 
cloase basket, 1 amberill, 1 Read Cloak, 1 Linen 
wheel, 1 wool do. do., 1 pair of cards, 2 six squar 
windows, 3 forks, 2 knives, 3 spoons, 1 table, 3 chars, 
1 old shovel, 1 tin pan, 1 large flower Box, 1 spider, 
1 pot, 1 cittell, 1 cive, 1 tea cittell, 1 tin Basin, ¢ 
pales, 3 small shugar —. 1 flower Barrel, 1 mor- | the girl’s awkwardness. 

tar, set of irons, 1 pair stillyards, 2 arthen Platters, Thic . ae ‘ or, 
2 Decanters, 1 Bottell, 2 plates, 1 puter plate, 1 arthen | This morning everything about the premises 
Poriger, 1 hammer, Pinchers and Nippers, | ax.’? | had seemed to go wrong. Mrs. Nutting had been 


| with alarm and indignation that Mrs. Nutting saw 
her few treasures, which with great care she had 
brought with her into the wilderness, destroyed by 





THE AIR SEEMED 


ALL ON FIRE. 
And year after year this array of ‘‘cittells,” 
‘puter Basins,’’ arthen platters,’ etc., were 
| bounced about with their unlucky possessor over 
| the rongh cart-roads from one log cabin to another. 
| Both often received scant courtesy from the over- | 
worked woman to whose house they came. Each | 
| year the long inventory of perishable articles got | 
shorter, until the poor, tired old traveller and his 
battered possessions had taken their last ride 
| together. 


and Job, who had made themselves sick the day 
before eating dogwood plums; the cheese would 
not come right; and through Luceanne’s inatten- 
tion one of the biggest goslings had fallen into a 
piggin of whey and been drowned. The summer 
had been hot and dry, and the settlers’ hopes of a 
crop were faint. The smoke from innumerable 
‘“‘burnings”’ filled the air with a nauseating odor, 
and settled down in a gloomy pall all over the 
township; and Mrs. Nutting’s usually forbearing 
and cheerful disposition had succumbed on this 
sultry August morning to an accumulation of 
disasters and trials. 

As Luceanne shuffled 
leaves she thought resentfully of all that she had 
done and tried to do to please Mrs. Nutting, only 
to receive such treatment as she had undergone 
that morning. Her wrath had full sway, until it 
burnt itself out, and was succeeded by a feeling 
| of dejection and misery. She leaned her head 


But Luceanne had no possessions to go along | 
| with her. She was an orphan, the eldest of a 
| family of seven children. Her brothers and sis- 
| ters were living itinerant lives as she had done, 
| literally fighting their way along single-handed | 
among the hungry children who swarmed in the | 
little huts in the wilderness into which they were 
| “*vendued.”’ 

Thus Luceanne’s experience had not been such 
as to improve her naturally high temper. But on 
her emancipation from pauperism she had made a 
| commendable effort to improve herself. 


| She looked out for Patty, took care of little 











inquisitive red squirrel flirted and chattered in the 
|’Minidab and Job, the mischievous Nutting twins, | crotch above her head, and made impertinent little 
and tended the sickly baby, ‘‘Dassy,’’ with dashes down toward her. 
remarkable patience. She spun her daily stint of| After atime her naturally buoyant spirit asserted 
wool warp, quilled all the yarn that Mrs. Nutting | itself, and with her tangled black hair falling over 
| wove, sprinkled and turned long webs of linen’ her heavy eyes, she picked her way through the 


But in washing the dishes, despite all resolu- | 
under Beads, 1 New Calico Bead spread, 1 covered | tions to be careful, Luceanne had been phenome- | 
| nally unlucky, and it is no wonder that it was 


up nearly all of the previous night with "Minidab | 


along through the dry) 


against a tree and sobbed stormily, while an’ 


| : 
brush and thick undergrowth to a mass of low 
crags with scrubby cedars about its base, nearly a 
| mile away. 


| 


-arting some bushes, she crawled 
through a great crevice in the crags and entered a 
| low cavern which doubtless had been the den of 
many a wild beast. 

The cave was scarcely high enough to permit 
Luceanne to stand upright in it, but it was as long 
and wide as Mrs. Nutting’s kitchen. Luceanne 
had discovered it in the spring when she was 
‘‘brooming,”’ and occasionally, when things went 
wrong with her in the log cabin, she had secretly 
repaired thither, bringing with her a long blue 
wool stocking to knit while she ‘‘waited for the 
air to clear.” 

She threw herself down upon some boughs, 
carried into the cave on a former visit, and, think- 
ing over her troubles, fell sound asleep. 

It was mid-afternoon when she awoke and 
came out into the light. There was a brisk breeze, 
which was increasing each moment. The smoke 
had lifted a little, but a yellow glare lay all over 
the sky and woods, and a continuous roar like 
distant thunder came to her ears. The air seemed 
scorching, and queer red lights were reflected all 
around upon the yellew sky. 

Luceanne ran to the topmost rock of the crags, 
but could see only a short distance; then, nimble 
as a squirrel, she scrambled up the rough trunk 
of a low-branching hemlock, digging her brown 
toes and fingers into its deep furrows, on and on 
till she could see far out over the woods. 

Then her great black eyes stared wide with 
fear at the awful spectacle whicb presented itself. 
The woods were on fire. Coming toward her, a 
wall of fire, which extended as far as she could 
see, was leaping and rushing on with the speed of 
the wind. Felled pieces, with their great heaps of 
brush dry as tinder, scattered on every hand 
through the woods, lent fury to the raging flames, 
and great clouds of black smoke rolled up heavily 
into the yellow glare. She could hear the trees 
fall, and there came to her the far-away shouts of 
settlers, as they tried to save their families and 
household goods. 

For a moment Luceanne was stunned. She 
could see no place of refuge except the river, and 
there the brush in the openings along its banks 
was already beginning to take fire. She thought 
of the house she had so lately quitted in anger. 
There was no one there to help the family, for 
Mr. Nutting had gone to a distant town to buy a 
horse, and was not expected to return home until 
the next day. It was known that forest fires 
were burning in the vicinity of the settlement, but 
such fires were of yearly occurrence, and these 
had occasioned no great alarm. 

Luceanne knew that she herself could escape 
with her nimble feet, but -- 

For a moment a fierce war was waged in the 
girl's rebellious, passionate heart; then she set off 
in the direction of the river at a rapid run. Why 
should she risk her life for one who had driven 
her out of the house with harsh words that morn- 
ing? 

But there was little Patty, her comfort, and 
little "Minidab and Job. The fight in the girl’s 
mind went on more fiercely than ever. Finally, 
with a dry sob in her throat and her mouth droop- 
ing pitifully, Luceanne turned swiftly toward the 
little cabin. Ten minutes later she came in sight 
of it, and clearing the little opening with a few 
bounds, she burst into the kitchen. 


“The woods are on fire! Oh, do come quick, 


ma’am! The fire’s everywhere! Bring ’Min’dab 
an’ Job! Don’t stop for anything! Let me have 
Dassy. Come, Patty, hang hard to Luceanne’s 
gown!” 


“I don't b’lieve it, Luceanne Pumpelly! How 
could it run so quick ?’’ cried Mrs. Nutting, as 
she jumped up from beside the children, where 
she had been sleeping off the fatigues of the pre- 

| Vious night, and ran out, dazed and alarmed, into 
the stumpy yard. 

Just then the smoke settled low over the woods, 
dense and stifling, and it began to grow dark—so 
dark that it was with difficulty that the girl got 
the frightened and crying babies together. 

They had gone but a short distance when Mrs. 
Nutting thought of the money that her hus- 
band had been saving, little by little, to pay for 
the land. She gave the children into Luceanne’s 
charge, and hurried back for it. In the excite- 
ment and danger, every moment seemed an age 
of agony to the girl trying to keep her heart brave 
and to pacify the children, as the black smoke 
| swirled and settled closer and closer about them. 





602 


the crashing of falling trees echoed through the | gained the respect and esteem of the entire town skaters came back, evidently to their own dinners, | 


woods. 

It was with some difficulty that Mrs. Nutting 
found the little party; then on they fled in terror | 
toward the river. Luceanne led the way as best 
she could, carrying Dassy in her arms, while | 
little Patty clung to her skirts. 

Scarcely had they left the opening when the | 
dry brush fence about it and the haystacks burst | 
into flames, which, driven by the gale, leaped to 
the cabin and cowshed. 

On ran the fugitives, stumbling over roots and 
stumps and stones. Their stout homespun cloth- 
ing caught upon snags and detained them, and 
the brambles tore at their faces and Luceanne’s | 
bare, bruised feet. On they struggled through 
thick, tangled, swampy places, over fallen logs, 
and past great heaps of brush lying ready to help 
on their cruel enemy; but they were nearing the | 
river, and presently Luceanne bounded ahead | 
into sight of the opening along the shore. 

For a moment she stood spellbound with horror. 
The fire was there before them, and, with awful 
fury, was rushing through the dry brush. There 





come was cut off, and Mrs. Nutting fell down in | 


the path, and hugged the crying children together. 

“Get up! Get up, Mis’ Nuttin’! shouted 
Luceanne, 
woman. ‘*What’s the use to give up so an’ be 
burnt to a cinder? Grab up ’Min'dab an’ Job! 
I’ll save you yet. Cling to my skirt, Patty, little 
woman, an’ run—run!”’ 


With the baby still in her arms, Luceanne again | 


made off toward the den in the crags. Once there 


they would be safe, she thought, for the bare | 
Why had | 


rocks offered no food for the flames. 
she not thought of it at first! What if she should 
miss the way! She had horrible misgivings. 

“O God, be not far from me! O my God, 
make haste for my help!”’ 

She panted brokenly under her breath this 
plaintive supplication of David which kind old 
Tabitha Cutler, whom she had lived with before 


| 


was no hope in the river. The way they had | 


dragging fiercely at the prostrate | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The roar of the oncoming fire grew louder, and| found a welcome home. She had, moreover, | Just as I resumed my seat after lunch the 


by her bravery in perilling her own life to save | and just then Mrs. Dinton came in to clear away. | 


the lives of others. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. | 


Ao 
INTEGRITY. 


Better be met with sneers and proud disdain 
Of those in thin conceit so very wise, 
Than bear upon the soul the guilty stain } 
Of bartering right for wrong, and truth for lies. 
— Selected, 


— 
For the Companion. 


HIS LORDSHIP’S LEG. 


lacework on the panes of the most exquisite | going to skate to-night by torchlight. 


| pump—it’s froze hard.” 


| daged with hay-bands. 


a 
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“My good man!’’ I exclaimed; ‘‘has not Lord 


John broken his leg ?”’ 


“Yes, sir, worse luck! and only fetching a load 


“I knowed it would be, sir,” she said. ‘The | of wood; and a fine taking his lordship will be in, 


| and the young ladies, too, when they come down, 
‘Restore its circulation with a kettle of boiling | for he’s a fine old favorite o’ theirs. 


Morton says 


water, Mrs. Dinton,’’ I said, ‘‘and have it ban-| there’s nothing for him but the pole-axe, and then 


” 
“Why, sir, any one would think that you were | 


| the kennel after we’ve took off his skin.” 


“Here,” I said, unbuttoning my coat and taking 


country gentleman, instead of from town.) the letter from my breast. 
| That’s just what I was going to do.” 


The old bailiff opened and read the letter by the 


I went on reading; Mrs. Dinton went on talk-| light of the lantern. 


ing. 


‘Some one’s been having a game with you, sir— 


“They tell me some of the young people's got a} hocussing of you.” 
It froze, and it continued to freeze! There was | whole bundle of torches from Tunston, and they’re 


beauty, and icicles of crystal dependent from the | what do you think, sir? Marly, the carrier, tells | 


| 
eaves of my house. The trees were so covered 


with fairy frostwork that when the sun shone the 
eyes were dazzled, while the mind was—no, ought 
to have been, filled with wonder. 

I say ought to have been, for mine was not. In | 
fact, I was too ill-tempered at that time, and the 
more it froze the worse my temper grew. I 
walked up and down my little surgery to keep 
myself warm, and abused everything and every- 
body, myself worst of all. 

I abused Long Pogis for being the prettiest and 
healthiest place that was ever situated twenty 
miles from a town and railway station, and called 
myself an idiot for buying a practice in so out-of- | 
the-way a spot, and thinking that I, a young | 
doctor, would be sure to get on. 

But I had not ‘‘got on,” for I had been there a | 
year, and so far had found that my practice really 


was to practise patience, for no one would give | 
Not but that there | 


me a chance in medicine. 
were plenty of people about; the trouble was that 
| either they would not be ill, or, when they were 
ill, they would go to old Doctor Robson at Tuns- 
ton, twenty miles away, when they might have 
| come to me and been cured for half the money. 

| Iwas not what is commonly called ‘“‘hard up,” 
for I had enough money left to last me, with 
|economy, for another year; but I was sick and 





| 


me that the old doctor over at Tunston’s ill in 
bed with gout.” 

*“Humph! Might send for me to help him!” I 
muttered to myself. 

‘And that he has got a local demon down from 
London to help him.”’ 

“A what ?’’ I roared. 


I stamped my foot and made a snatch at the 


And oh, | letter, white with rage and disappointment. 


‘‘Which I call ita shame, sir. It’s because we 


allus call the old horse Lord John.” 


“Give me my letter and let me go.” 
“Stop a moment, sir,” said the old man, taking 


| out a letter which he read aloud: 


“We'll mind and shut the gates after we’ve done 


| skating, and we shall be off the ice by eleven.” 


“Yes, I thought so, sir. One of Mr. Mark 


‘Well, sir, I thought it strange, but that’s what | Winsey’s games. Look.” 


Marly said.”’ 
‘““No, no; locum tenens, Mrs. Dinton.”’ 


I snatched the two letters and compared them. 


There was no doubt about it. I had been hoaxed 


**No, sir; he said local demon as plain as plain, | by the practical joker of the place. 


and Dick Marly’s a very careful man. You won't 
go skating, sir? I did dusty your skateses.’’ 
“No, no, Mrs. Dinton. Too busy, thanks. 
‘Poor old fellow! Gout? 


“Tf I had him here,” I said, fiercely, “I'd 


| horsewhip him.” 


‘“‘And serve him right, too, sir. It’s too bad to 


Well, he will not | a gentleman; and it’s like him as called wolf in 
want me,” I said to myself, and I read till the) the fable. 


P’r’aps some day he’ll want help and 


sun set red over the hill, and then till the mist| it mayn’t come.” 


. * . . | 
was gray, and the night set in as it does set in| 
during a January frost. 

As I sat over my tea in my cosey, warm room, | 


and listened to the humming of the frosty wind | woman. 


outside, I turned in my chair to listen to a merry | 


‘“‘Well, Master Bart,’’ said a rough voice, ‘the 


| Sooner the better, I say.” 


“Oh, don’t say that, Mr. Morton,” cried a 
**Poor old Lord John !”* 
“Well, ’tis a bad job, Mrs. Bennet, but the 


chorus, as a party went by my window, and the | sooner he’s put out of his misery the better.’’ 


clink of a pair of skates told me what their mis- | 
sion must be. 

I read on for perhaps an hour, quite in good | 
spirits, and was mentally treating a very bad | 
sprain successfully, when Mrs. Dinton bustled | 


coming to the Nuttings, had taught her. It gave tired of the terrible inaction, and of being pitied, | into the room. 


her courage and trust to press on. 
lifted now and then, revealing their whereabouts, 


and at last, after many buffetings and perils, they | 


came in sight of the welcome crags. Amid the 
din of crackling brush, falling trees and scream- 
ing, frightened children, they scrambled up the 
steep path and tumbled through the opening into 
the den. 

For a moment, blinded and exhausted, they 
lay upon the cool rock floor; then it was discov- 
ered that little Patty was missing. In the tumult 
and danger she had fallen behind, and, over- 
burdened as they were with the other three chil- 
dren, neither Mrs. Nutting nor Luceanne had 
noticed her absence. 

“I'll go for her, ma’am! I'll go for Patty! 
I’m spryer’n you!’’ and Luceanne sprang out of 
the den into the heat and smoke, and again ran 
gropingly into the burning woods, taking the di- 
rection they had come, with ears strained to catch 
the sound of the lost child’s voice in answer to 
her loud shouts. 

But there was no answering call, and fearful 
that the bewildered child had wandered back into 
the fire, she hurried on with a quaking heart until 
the flames burst through a narrow belt of bushes, 
which had temporarily checked their progress, 
and, catching in the piles of dry brush on every 
hand, rushed forward toward her with alarming 
speed. 

At that moment she caught the sound of a stifled 
cry ahead, and, never quailing before the terrible 
heat, she dashed forward. A few yards, and she 
came upon Patty curled up beside a stump, half- 
unconscious. Tearing off her homespun wool 
skirt, she threw it over Patty’s head for protec- 
tion, and half-dragged, half-carried the heavy, 
helpless child along. 

The hot wind now blew with varying gusts, 
sending showers of cinders over her. Now the 
deadly smoke would settle suddenly down about 
her in a dense blackness, causing her to stagger 
with suffocation; then a violent gust would lift 
the smoke, and a blistering heat would take its 
place. The air seemed all on fire. 

Could she ever reach the den? It seemed so 
far off, and she felt so “‘gone!” Once or twice 
she was near dropping to the ground, and letting 
the near, swift flames rush over her and end it all; 
but the thought of poor Patty kept her stumbling 
on. Her clothes and her tangled hair were scorch- 
ing; her hands and face were blistered, and her 
feet were bleeding from many wounds. 

How she got on farther she did not know, but 
after what seemed an age in her suffering, Mrs. 
Nutting’s voice came to her out of the tumult and 
obscurity, and, guided by it, she reached the foot 
of the den and was dragged into its shelter, while 
the fire went roaring past like a hungry lion, lick- 
ing up with its long tongues of flame everything 
it could devour. 

That night a heavy rain set in, and quenched 
the flames, but not until the next day were the 
sufferers in the cave found and rescued by Mr. 
Nutting, and carried to another part of the town 
where the settlers’ clearings had escaped the fire. 

It was many months before Luceanne’s burns 
were healed, and she carried the marks of that 
terrible day as long as she lived; but they earned 
for her the life-long affection and gratitude of the 
Nutting family, with whom she always afterward 


| new doctor. 
In such a frame of mind I ought to have sensi- 
| bly set to work to heal myself by prescribing 


| exercise and fresh air, and forced myself to go} 


| out, instead of sitting indoors studying, and fear- 
|ing to leave home in case that long-expected 
| patient should come, as come he would, I was 
| sure, directly I went out. 

| I walked to the fire and poked it that frosty 
| day, and then I walked to the window, rubbed 
away a little of the ferny ice pattern, and looked 
out. 

Two ruddy-faced young fellows and three 
| merry-looking girls, evidently their sisters, were 
| walking sharply by, with the frozen snow creak- 
ing and crunching under their feet as each swung 

a pair of glistening skates dependent from the 
| wrist. 
| ‘Off skating!” I said, aloud, and a thrill of 
| pleasure shot through me. 

Well, why not? I had a splendid pair of nearly 
|new skates, which had been ground and oiled 
| before they were puttaway two seasons before. 
The ice was perfectly safe, the sun shone, the sky 
was blue. In imagination I began to glow and 
feel the blood throbbing in my veins as I heard 
the hollow, metallic ring of the black ice, and saw 
the puffs of white dust fly at every stroke of my 
steel blades as I sped along. 

“They’re going up to the big sheet of water on 
the way to the Hall. Lord John is in town, and 
the bailiff has given them leave. Hurrah! I'll 
be a boy again for a day, and skate as I used to 
skate. It'll do me good, and —” 

A second thought struck me, and I threw my- 
self in my chair with my forehead all in lines, 
for I caught a glimpse of it in the glass. 

“Self-denial, John Russell!” I said. ‘Master 
yourself, for so sure as you go skating somebody 
will come and want you. Stop at home and study 
up, ready for the patient who will come. Your 
surgery’s weak yet. 

“Of course it is!’ I roared, angrily, as if in 
answer to somebody who had spoken. ‘‘So would 
yours be if you had no practice!” 

I jumped up and went to the window again, 
for a party of young men were going by, talking 
and laughing, and all carrying skates but one, 
who had a gun. 

As I reached the window I shrank back, and 
felt the blood tingle in my cheeks, for one tall 
young fellow, whom I recognized as a gentleman 
farmer's son, looked at my house and said some- 
thing to his companions, at which they all 
laughed. 

“At me!” I said to myself. ‘‘They are pitying 
the poor doctor, when, perhaps, that fellow with 
the gun will shoot himself, or half a dozen of 
them will go in and be half-drowned, or—who’s 
that they’re talking to in the chaise? Oh, Old 
Morton, the veterinary surgeon. Pity I was not 
brought up a vet! Plenty of horses, cows, pigs 
and sheep want doctoring, but no people.”’ 

The skaters went on, and I took down a book 
which, off and on, I studied all day, going deeply 
into the construction of joints and their muscles, 
and questioning myself how I should proceed if 
at any time I was called in to attend a patient 
with a sprained ankle, knee, wrist, elbow, or dis- 
located limb. 





The smoke | or laughed at, or treated with contempt, as the | 





‘*A letter for you, sir. Man brought it from the 
Hall, sir.”’ 

“From the Hall?” I cried, excitedly. ‘Is he | 
waiting ?” | 

“No, sir; he’s gone again. 
come on directly.”’ 

I opened the envelope with trembling fingers, 
and read, written in a bold, clear hand: 

“Mr. RUSSELL: Come on to the Hall direct] 


Lord John has met with an accident. Leg badly | 
fractured. Bring your instruments.” 


“T thought his 


Said you was to 





“Lord John!” I exclaimed. 
lordship was in town.” 

“T did hear as he was expected down at any 
time, sir. Is anything the matter ?’’ 

“Leg broken!"’ I said, hurriedly. 
Mrs. Dinton, my coat!” 

“Bless us and save us! Poor, dear man! He's 
slipped on the front doorsteps, as sure as I'm a 
sinful woman, and him with a houseful o’ ser- 
vants, and not one to think to throw down a 
shovel of ash! Here’s your comforter, sir.”’ 

I slipped the things on, stuffed bandages and 
splints into my pockets, a bottle or two in others, 
and then caught up a long mahogany box from 
the sideboard cupboard. 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, sir, don’t say as 
you're going to —” 

“*That’s all, I think!'’ I said, breathlessly 
*‘Don’t sit up if I’m late.’’ 

The next minute, without hearing Mrs. Dinton’s | 
reply, I was out in the frosty night thinking of 
the task I had in hand, and the possibilities. 

“No,”’ Isaid. ‘I must not attempt an opera- | 
tion without assistance. It would be too great a 
responsibility. Better have left the case at home.” | 

I laughed at my too great eagerness in a few 
minutes, but at the moment of starting, if that 
letter had said, ‘“‘Bring every appliance in your | 
surgery,’’ I believe I should have obeyed. | 


I had a mile and a half to go, passing two or | 


three farm-houses before I reached the park with | 
its fine avenue of oaks; and just before I reached | 
the last house, with its ruddy lights staining the | 
pure snow, I could see other lights down in a} 
hollow to my left, and hear shouts as the smoky | 
torches of the skaters glided here and there. | 

I almost ran the rest of the way, and kept ex- | 
pecting to see the illuminated windows of the old | 
Elizabethan Hall; but all was dark and still, and | 
when I reached the place, I was saluted by the 
baying of a dog, and a man came out of a yard | 
to my right with a lantern, while beyond him I} 
could see the lights in the stables. 

**Who’s there ?”’ 

“*J--Mr. Russell,’ I said. ‘Will you show me 
the way up to the house ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; but there’s no one there, sir. Mr. | 
Bennet and old Sam are in the stables.” 

**What, is he there ?”’ I said. 

“Yes, sir, and mighty bad.” 

‘Be quick, then. How did the accident occur ?” 

**Well, sir, that’s what I can’t make out,”’ said 
the old bailiff, whom I now recognized, as he led 
me toward the stable. **No business to ha’ slipped | 
up as he did, for it’s only three days since he was | 
roughed.”’ 

‘*What ?” I said, as we entered the stable where 
a group of people were standing in front of a | 
stall. 

‘Had him well-roughed,” said the bailiff. | 





“Quick, | 








“I’m ’fraid so, Mr. Morton. Poor old chap, 


| then !”? 


The bailiff went into the stall where a good- 
looking cob was standing on three legs, and the 
poor brute turned its head round and uttered a 
pitiful whinnying sound, while I looked on. 

“If you'll fetch the pole-axe, Master Bart, I'll 
soon do it,’’ said the harsh-voiced man. 

“Ts the leg badly broken ?” I said 

‘Well, no; not what you'd call badly broken.”’ 

*‘Couldn*t you set it ?”” 

“Set i1t!’’ said the vet contemptuously; ‘who 
ever heard of setting a horse's leg ?”’ 

“I have,” I said, sharply, for his tone annoyed 
me. 

“Then you'd better set it,” he said, with a 
sneer. 

“T will,” I said. 

**What!”’ 

‘Does your master set much store by this 


| horse ?’’ I said. 


“Store by him, sir!” cried the bailiff. ‘Why, 
Miss Lydia will break her heart about it. His lord- 
ship wouldn’t lose him for a hundred pound.” 

‘Shall I try and set the leg ?’’. I said. 

“Shall you try, sir? Will you?” 

For answer I took off my coat, and the veter- 
inary surgeon laughed. 

I need not tell you how we did it. Suffice it that 
I did set that horse’s leg that night. The poor 
animal seemed to understand what was going on, 
and rubbed his muzzle against my hand as I 
patted and talked to him after he was hoisted up 
and slung from the stable rafters. 

As I went home at about eleven, I was stopped 
half-way by an excited group, who hurried me to 
one of the farms, where I found another patient 
awaiting me, lying groaning on a mattress. 

**How did this happen ?’’ I said. 

**We were just leaving the ice,’ said one of the 
party, ‘“‘when Mark slipped and fell.” 

‘‘Mark!” I involuntarily exclaimed. 

‘Yes, sir, Mark Winsey.”’ 

I meditated for a few moments, as I recalled the 
bailiff’s words, and then I took off my coat once 
more, and with a great deal of show placed my 
small mahogany box on the farm kitchen table. 

‘All leave the room,”’ I said, ‘‘but three.” 

I was unwillingly obeyed, and then I knelt 
down and examined the injured man. 

‘Leg fractured,’ I said, ‘‘just below the knee. 
Hah! a bad case.” 

There was a faint groan from my patient. 

“Lucky for you, Mr. Mark Winsey,”’ I said, 
“that I’ve been in practice to-night.’ 

There was another groan, and the young man 
looked at me wildly. 

‘I’ve set Lord John’s leg, sir, and I’ve followed 
out your advice in the letter. I did bring my 


| instruments—luckily for you.’’ 


‘What?’ he groaned. ‘Doctor! doctor! you're 
not going to take off my leg ?’’ 

“Surely I ought to know best what to do in a 
ease like yours, sir. There, I shall not hurt you 
much. You are too young and stout-hearted to 
need chloroform. Your friends will hold you. 
Be kind enough to pass me that case.”’ 

‘Doctor, a moment!”” he whispered, hoarsel,, 
as he clung to my hand, which I had laid upon 
his wrist. ‘I won’t flinch. I'll be a man, but 
but—it was a beastly contemptible thing to do. 
and—and I beg your pardon.” 

“And I beg yours, my lad. I am ashamed of 
myself for being so mean as to try and frighten 
you in revenge for your practical joke.” 

“T swear I'll never —”’ 


“No, no, don’t swear it,’ I said. ‘There, lie 
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still; I will not hurt you much. It is a simple| claim. It was necessary that one of the couple 
fracture, and soon you shall be quite well.” should stay at home to watch the cows and the 
“Thank God!” I heard him whisper to him- | gtowing crops, and Mr. Streeter set out alone for 
self, ‘‘for my mother’s sake!” | Dodgeville, with oxen and wagon, to get flour and 
/ é = : | other needed articles. 
I kept my word, and I believe he kept his; and) ie started on his journey just after sunrise one 
we two became the best of friends. 


5 morning. His wife finished her morning’s work 
As for Lord John, to the disgust of old Morton, | about the cabin, and went out with a hoe to work in 


the veterinary surgeon, and the delight of Miss |-the field, taking with her the child, a little girl four 
Lydia, the human Lord John’s daughter, the| years of age. 
horse’s leg bone knit together, and he lived for| Though living miles from any neighbors, the 
five years longer, with only a slight limp. | hardy women of those days often stayed alone while 
nibs Gets | their husbands were gone for days, and sometimes 
Somehow that frosty day always seemed to be | f ey : Bit. S 
. nas | for weeks, upon hunting or trapping excursions, or 
the turning point in my career, for the unlooked- | to distant marketing points. 
for results of Mark’s practical joke made me) yrs, Streeter worked for some hours “hilling up” 
good friends at the Hall, and within a few months | young potato vines, while Elsie, the little girl, 
I was the possessor of a respectable practice, which | played with a small kitten, their one domestic pet. 
with the succeeding years has steadily increased. | With a sudden scream, the child came running to 
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COMPANION. 
was probably too stolid to care greatly for the pa-| meat, and the pangs of hunger compelled both 
poose’s wailing, or for its mother’s distress of mind, | woman and child to make a hearty meal. 
but he was intent upon doing them a friendly ser-| After they had rested awhile and got the cramp 
vice, and no doubt was carrying it out with as much | out of their legs and arms, the Indian pointed out 
kindness as he was capable of exercising. the direction in which they were to go, and ordered 

At a little after noonday they came to the river at Mrs. Streeter to walk ahead and lead the little girl. 
the mouth of a creek, and here John put down the | He let them walk slowly, keeping a rod or two 
child, which he had carried and led alternately, and | behind them, with his gun and blankets. After 
going into the edge of a willow thicket upon the | three hours of tramping they came out of the woods 
bank, dragged out a log canoe, which contained a | upon a hill overlooking a broad valley,—the Missis- 
gun and some blankets. The canoe he slid down | sippi Valley,—and then the Indian came eagerly 
into the water, and ordered Mrs. Streeter to get down | forward. 
the bank and step into it. “See,” he said, his face grinning and working with 

With her hands bound as they were, she found it | evident pleasure as he pointed to a distant cluster of 
difficult to get into and sit down in the “tittlish’’ | buildings upon the bank of a wide river which lay 
narrow trough, but she finally managed, without | in front of them. ‘See, Plala doo shang !”” 
tipping it over, to take her place in the bow of the| It was the frontier fort and trading post of Prairie 
slight craft. | du Chien. Mrs. Streeter had heard of this place, 
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THE PERSONAL HARVEST. 


The seed one is sowing, 
Through time will be growing, 
And each one must gather his own; 
n joy or in sorrow, 
To-day or to-morrow, 
You'll reap what your right hand hath sown. 
. —Chicago Watchman. 
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For the Companion. 


EARLY DAYS ALONG THE WISCONSIN. 
Wend John. 


I remember “‘Wapper-Jaw John,” the gray-haired 
Winnebago, who, when I was a boy, used occasion- 
ally to visit the neighborhood in which I lived. De- 
spite his strikingly deformed and ugly face, people 
who knew him seemed always to be kindly disposed 
toward him. They bought his curiously wrought 
willow and splint baskets, and often gave him food 
and a night’s lodging. 

His face was angular and deeply wrinkled; the 
under jaw was set with a curious twist on one side, 
and it twitched and grimaced grotesquely when he 
talked—and he could talk only brokenly. 

He was a harmless old fellow, with a good deal of 
shrewd sense. He was unlike the other members of 
his tribe, and kept apart from them. The other 
Winnebagoes, so far as we knew them, were worth 
less, begging vagabonds, who, to the number of a} 
hundred or more, visited us semi-annually. | 

John did really earn an honest living, and was | 
never known to beg, although, like other wandering 
Indians, he carried his ‘“‘papers,” a lot of written 
testimonials certifying him to be ‘a good Indian.” 
Two or three of these precious documents were of 
considerable length, and they narrated John’s ser- 
vices and friendly exploits in behalf of white people 
in times of Indian outbreaks. He carried the papers 
in a beaded buckskin wallet in a pocket that he had | 
made for this purpose in the breast of his coarse | 
shirt. 

One of these accounts covered several foolscap 
pages. It was written in a close, fine hand that was 
perfectly legible, though the paper was yellow with 
age and wear. 

I remember the evident pride and satisfaction 
which John displayed, and the great care with 
which he handled this paper when, occasionally, he 
presented it to some member of our family to be 
read or inspected. He always got it out when he 
came where there were children or young folks, for 
they liked to hear the story repeated. 

At this date I cannot, of course, remember the 
exact sentences in which John’s narrator had told 
of his brave and humane exploit, but the incidents 
are still fresh in my mind. 

It was in June, 1832, several weeks after the out- 
break of the Sacs and Foxes, remembered as the 
Black Hawk War, that Wapper-Jaw John rendered 
heroic service to a venturous little family of settlers 
in one of the narrow valleys among the bluffs oppo- 
site Sauk Prairie. At this time, according to Smith’s 
“History of Wisconsin,” the Sacs and Foxes— 

“Had scattered their war parties all over the 
North, from Chicago to Galena, and from the Illinois 
River into the Territory of Wisconsin. They occu- 
pied every grove, waylaid every road, hung around 
every settlement, and attacked every party of white 
men that attempted to penetrate the country.” 

This condition of affairs had lasted nearly a 
month, compelling settlers on all hands to gather 
themselves and their effects at fortified points and 
into hastily constructed block-houses. Yet in this 
perilous time one family, a young man and his wife 
and child, whose home was upon the extreme north- 
ern frontier, were living in complete ignorance that 
there was any Indian outbreak. 

Early in the previous April James Streeter had 
moved up from Northern Illinois with his small 
family, and had settled upon a squatter claim in a 
pocket of the Black Earth Valley. He had the 
property usually possessed by the “mover” upon the 
frontiers in those days, it consisting of a yoke of 
oxen and wagon, a cow or two, some chickens, and 
a few simple household utensils. 

After their arrival upon the claim, the young set- 
tler and his wife were kept so busy in building a 
small cabin, and in clearing, breaking up and plant- 
ing a small patch of ground, that they found no 
time to cultivate acquaintances in a region where 
their nearest neighbors were nearly twenty miles 
distant. 

As the coming of this family into the region was 
unknown to the other settlers, its members failed to 


| gO, you squaw, puck a chee heap klick! 





receive warning from the couriers who spread the 
news of Black Hawk’s uprising among the hills 
south of the Wisconsin River. Fortunately for the 
Streeter family, its whereabouts was also unknown 
to the hostile Indians, the cabin being a little beyond | 
their usual range of attack. | 

The husband and wife worked on undisturbed | 
until a cabin had been built, and three acres of 
fround thoroughly broken up and planted to corn, 
potatoes and garden seeds. The plants had come 
up, and had been hoed once, when the couple found 
that their small stock of provisions was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

The nearest market for the Streeters was Dodge- 





her mother, and caught her by the dress. Mrs. 





Streeter looked about in alarm, fearing that a rattle- 
snake had bitten the child, and discovered the cause 
of her fright to be an Indian who had come out of 
the brush a few rods distant, and was approaching 
them. 

Although she was not afraid of Indians, she was 
annoyed that one of them should come while her 
husband was away. She knew that often they were 
lawless and thieving when they discovered women 
alone. 

As the Indian came toward her, his face mowed 
and grinned so curiously that she felt an impulse to 
laugh until she saw that its expression came from a 
deformity. 

‘‘Hoogh-oogh !” he grunted, as hecame up. ‘You 
You go 
longa me! Heap Injun comin’!” and he pointed up 
the valley. ‘‘We go yonder!” pointing this time 
toward the Wisconsin. 

The woman was frightened at his words and man. 
ner, notwithstanding that he tried to laugh and look 
as pleasant as his queer features would permit, and 
though he had no weapons in sight. 

“Men kill heap. Menohurt. You go. We heap 
puck a chee,” and he reached down to pick up the 
child. 

The little girl screamed with terror, and Mrs. 
Streeter caught her up and stepped back. 

“No, I will not go with you!” said she. ‘“You’re 
a bad Injun, and you’re lying to me!” She had 
quickly concluded that the Indian merely wished to 
entice her away while his companions pillaged the 
premises. 

Again the Winnebago—for it was John—tried to 





explain to her that he 
meant to be friendly, 
and to aid her to escape 
from danger. 

“Heap Outagamie !”’ 
(Fox Indians) said he. 
“Men come, shoot, kill. 
Kill papoose, kill white 
squaw. Squaw go me, 
so,” and again he mo- 
tioned toward the river, 
and, by imitating the 
act of paddling and by 
sweeping his hand for- 
ward, signified that he 
would take her across 
it in his canoe. 

‘No, you go and leave 
me!” said the woman, 
sternly. “I won’t go 
with you. Go!” she 
repeated, pointing to- 
ward the woods, and 
then she turned, with 
the little girl in her 
arms, and started to- 
ward the cabin. 

Instantly the Indian 
sprang forward, then 
snatched the child from 
her, and, catching her by the shoulders, forced her | 
down to the ground upon her face, and quickly tied 
her arms. He had evidently come prepared to carry | 
out his plan by force, if necessary, and the poor 
woman felt that her instinct had been true. Not | 
daring to struggle, she submitted to be bound a | 
captive. | 

Elsie, the little girl, had started to run into the | 
woods, but John caught her, and took her, scream- 
ing, into his arms. He walked quickly back with 
her to Mrs. Streeter, who had risen, after a struggle, | 
to her feet. 

“Come!” said he. ‘You go longa me now, heap | 
klick! Me take papoose. We puck a chee,” and he | 
started toward the river, beckoning her to follow. 
He had Elsie in his arms, and there was nothing for | 
the now thoroughly frightened and trembling woman 
to do but to go with him. 

It was several miles to the river. The Winne. | 
bago hurried forward at a half trot, the child crying | 
piteously at every step, while the distressed mother, 
nearly out of breath, kept close at his heels, trying 








The Indian then carefully placed Elsie upon her 
knees in the centre of the canoe. ‘No touch um,” | 
he commanded, tap- | 
ping the sides of the | 
canoe. “Keep a heap | 
still.” The little girl, | 
tired and subdued, | 
dared not so much as | 
stir. Then John picked | 
up a paddle which he 
had laid upon the bank, 
got carefully into the 
canoe at the stern, 
shoved out into the 
river, and paddled the 
frail craft swiftly down 
the stream. 

The anguish of the 
poor woman was keen 
as she thought of the 
husband who had so 
recently been with her, 
and of the uncertain 
fate of her little child 
and herself. She could 
not believe the Indian’s 
story that he was rescu- 
ing them from danger. His violence and his rapid 
retreat, and this journey upon the river, leading to 
the west and away from the white settlement, could 
to her mind mean only that he was carrying them 
away into that wretched captivity which she knew | 
that more than one woman and child had suffered at 
the hands of savages. 

Brave woman though she was, she gave herself 
up to despair. 

All that day the canoe sped rapidly down stream, 
keeping as close under the bank as possible, and it | 
was not until after sundown that John landed and | 
got his captives out upon the bank where they could 
rest their cramped limbs. He then undid a roll of | 
blankets and got out some dried meat, which he 
offered to Mrs. Streeter, motioning that the papoose 
could feed her. The woman could not eat, but by 
coaxing induced the tired and hungry little girl to 
swallow a few scraps of the raw, tasteless venison. 

After a time the Indian untied Mrs. Streeter’s 
hands, being careful to keep between her and his | 
gun. Then he motioned to the blankets. | 

“Squaw make um bed,” said he, ‘“‘heap sleep.” 

Glad of so much freedom and a chance to rest and | 
to comfort her child, Mrs. Streeter made a rough | 
couch, took Elsie in her arms, and lay down upon it. | 
The little girl was soon asleep, but the mother lay | 
narrowly watching the Indian, waiting for a chance | 
to escape if he should drop asleep or relax his guard | 
in any way. 

She got no opportunity, however; John sat near at 
hand, leaning against a tree, stiff and upright, with 
his gun across his legs. After about two jhours of | 
rest, he ordered her to get up again and get into the | 

boat, telling her to “take papoose.” | 

She carried the sleeping child down 
the bank, and while the Indian steadied | 
the canoe at the stern, | 


gotin atthe bow. John 


threw in the blankets, | 





| 





got in, put his gun between his knees, and took up | 
the paddles. All night they floated swiftly down the 
river, the long, steady sweep of the Indian’s paddle 
doubling the rate at which the canoe was borne by 
the rapid current. 

Mrs. Streeter endured her anxiety and fatigue as 
bravely as she could, not daring, on account of her 
child, to make any demonstrations; but she was all 
the time on the watch for chance to escape from 
her captor. 

At a little after sunrise the Winnebago landed | 
upon a bar at the north bank, and ordered her to get | 
out of the canoe. After carrying Elsie asleep in her 
arms all night, she found her own limbs to be so 
cramped and stiff that at first it was impossible to 
use them. Seeing her condition, the Indian swung 
the stern round, dragged the canoe out upon the 
bar, and helped her out. 

He now, for the first time, aroused in her a little 
hope by saying, “Heap white mans, heap soje,” | 
pointing to the northwest. ‘Walk, sun so,” show- | 
ing her where the sun would be when their journey | 





but had known only vaguely where it was situated. 

She now perceived that her captor had intended 
all his acts in friendliness. An hour later she and 
her child were safely housed at the fort, and her 
delight and thankfulness at this outcome to her 
adventure may be imagined. 

Mrs. Streeter’s alarm for her husband’s safety was 
great until John, whose services were again secured, 
made a trip to Dodgeville and brought him across the 
country to her. Mr. Streeter had discovered their 
danger, from meeting a body of soldiers on the sec- 
ond morning after his departure from home. They 
had accompanied him hastily back to his cabin, only 
to find it burned down and the premises deserted. 
He had mourned his wife and child as dead until 
word was brought by the Winnebago of their rescue 
and safety. FRANK WELLES CALKINS. 
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For the Companion. 


ENGLISH COURTS OF LAW. 
A scene of peculiar and characteristic interest 
occurred a few years ago in the famous St. George’s 
Hall of Liverpool, England. It was the period of 


| the “Summer Assizes,”* when two judges from 


London were trying the criminal and civil causes on 
the Southwest Lancashire calendar. 
Two bright American boys were inspecting the 


| architectural beauties of St. George’s Hall when the 


sound of trumpets was heard. Six men, in long, 
black coats tipped with red velvet, and bearing large 
poles with steel spears at their heads, marched down 
a long corridor, preceding two venerable gentlemen, 
on whose heads rested long, flowing wigs, and whose 
forms were concealed by expansive black robes 
trimmed with scarlet and mounted with ermine. 

The six leaders of the procession were “Javelin 
men,” that is, guardians of the persons of the Judges 
of Assize, and the elderly gentlemen themselves 
were Judges of Her Majesty’s High Courts of 
Exchequer and Common Pleas. 

There was a considerable crowd in the corridor, 
and as the “Javelin men” made their way through it, 
one of them, in stentorian voice, cried out, ‘Hats 
off, for their lordships!” 

One of the two American boys in that crowd, with 
native independence, remarked to his companion, 
“I don’t see why I should take off my hat, do you?” 

“No, I don’t,” the other said; “they’re only two 
old men, after all.”’ 

Immediately an elderly gentleman with bronzed 
cheeks, carrying an empty sleeve where his left arm 
should have been, touched one of the young men 
gently on the shoulder with his solitary right hand 
and said: 

“Boys, you take your hats off to Justice, not to 
two old men.” 

Instantly the youths doffed their hats, as did 
everybody else in the corridor, and the judges, 
bowing right and left, passed into their separate 


courts. The one-armed gentleman was General 
Lucius Fairchild, the United States Consul at 
Liverpool. 


When young Americans visit England for the first 
time, they not unnaturally allow their sense of the 
ludicrous to overpower what feelings of veneration 
they may possess. Certainly there is much to laugh, 
at in the pomp and formality of English courts of 
law. The “Javelin men’ do not always bear their 
javelins with soldierly erectness, and Her Majesty’s 
judges frequently make their wigs, robes and ermine 
absurd by blue spectacles and a variety of whisker, 
which detracts from dignity. 

But the opening of court at ten o’clock, with a 
hundred robed and wigged barristers rising gravely 
to salute him, and attorneys, clerks, reporters and 
the public hushing each other into silence, cannot 
fail to give dignity to a judge who, in private life, 
may be the most commonplace of men. 

Perhaps the old “Clerk of the Peace,” who rises 
with his back to the judge and reads the ‘‘Procla- 
mation against vice and immorality,’ and describes 
Queen Victoria as ‘her suffering lady, the Queen,” 
when he means the “sovereign lady,” again throws 
a ridiculous air upon the scene, but that formality 
over, no one can question the severity and decorum 
of the proceedings. 

Occasionally a “Javelin man” hampers judicial dig 
nity by an excess of zeal, and I remember one who 
had the peculiar faculty of always doing the right 
thing in the wrong place. When the court was sit- 
ting, it was his duty to guard the benches devoted 
to barristers, attorneys and clerks, and to permit no 
mere spectators to invade them. By some mis- 
chance, however, he almost invariably mistook an 
idler for a clerk, and passed him into the sacred pre- 
cincts, while the real clerk, carrying “briefs,” de- 
spatches and other matters of moment, would have 
a violent struggle before he reached his destination. 

When again the judge would complain to the ser- 
vant behind his chair that the court was disturbed 
by loud talking, that functionary would cry “Order!” 
and it was the “Javelin men’s” duty to repeat the 
cry until silence was restored. This was a great 
opportunity for my particular “Javelin man,” and, 
having received his signal from the bench, he would 
roar out, in strident tones, “‘Horder! horder! hor- 
der!” and thereby provoke the ill-timed merriment 
of the public. 

English lawyers have rarely excelled, at least 
of late years, in that forensic eloquence which is 


ville, more than twenty miles distant from their | to cheer her little girl with words of affection. John | should end. He again offered his captives the dried | s0 marked a feature of the American bar. In fact, 
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eloquence in court has gone out of fashion in 


England. 
and the barrister who is keenest in cross-exami- 
nation is the one who gets most briefs. 

The late Sergeant Ballantine, who came to 
America six years ago to lecture, and who sur- 
prised everybody by his halting delivery, was, 


Dry, sober argument is more in vogue, 





IN AN 


ENGL 


nevertheless, the most brilliant cross-examiner at 
the English bar. He had a manner of upsetting 
the equanimity of an important witness that was 
peculiarly effective. 

On one occasion, that famous journalist, Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, was called as a witness in a 
newspaper libel suit. He was treated with much 
respect by the counsel who first examined him, 
and with even more respect by the presiding judge. 
Then it became necessary for Mr. Sala to submit 
to Sergeant Ballantine’s cross-examination. 

Now it is, and has for years been, notorious 
that Mr. Sala bears a very red nose on his face, 
and it is known that on great occasions, when 
making his toilet, he applies a certain amount of 
‘pearl powder” to that nose. He had done so on 
this occasion, and when Mr. Ballantine rose to 
question him, that lawyer looked fixedly at Mr. 
Sala, then assumed his glasses, and looked still 
more intently at him, until the witness began to 
feel uncomfortable. Then, in measured tones, 
Sergeant Ballantine remarked, ‘‘Mr. Sala, you've 
got some flour upon your nose!” 

The court, of course, tittered. Mr. Sala got 
angry. Sergeant Ballantine stared blandly at the 
ceiling, and soon made an easy victim of a wit- 
ness whose complaisance was completely shat- 
Aered. 

The wit for which English judges once had a 
reputation still lingers amongst them, as will be 
seen by a little anecdote of Mr. Justin Brett. 
That geniieman was presiding in the new law 
courts at Temple Bar, London, when a large por- 
tion of plaster fell from the ceiling on the judge's 
head and the desk before him. There was con- 
sternation for a moment, as many persons feared 
that the roof was falling in. Justice Brett, how- 
ever, calmly turned to the bar, and said: 

“Gentlemen, proceed. Fiat justitia ruat ce- 
lum” (let justice be done, though the heavens 
fall). 

Only about one in ten of the magistrates in the 
English police courts is paid for his services. The 
rest regard their appointment as a very high 
honor, and, it must be said, they try to discharge 
their duties faithfully. They usually, however, 
know little law, and hence have to place great 
reliance upon the magistrate’s clerk, who generally 
is a master of criminal procedure. 

Some of these magistrates are exceedingly 
kind-hearted. Their mistakes, which are frequent 
enough, are of the head, not the heart. A well- 
known Cheshire justice of the peace has almost 
to be bullied by his clerk into sending an offender 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION: 


are a sober, industrious person. The law has | 
given you these periodical holidays in order that | 
you might rest from your labors, and enjoy your- | 
self properly with your family. But what do I} 
find? You are brought into court with both your | 


|eyes blackened, your nose broken, contusions on | 





ISH COURT. 


your forehead and cuts on your cheeks. 
Sikes, this is appalling!” 

‘*Well, your honor,"’ remarked Samuel, ‘‘it’s a 
poor ’art as never rej’ices.”” 


Samuel 


| 
| 
| 
“ACT WELL YOUR PART.” 
| 
Circles are praised, not that excel | 
In largeness, but th’ exactly framed; 
So life we praise, that does excel 
Not in much time, but acting well. 


Joun M. Morton. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN STATES. | 


Among the members of the ‘ All-America” | 
Conference, who are now visiting this country, | 
are to be found representatives of the group of 
small Central American Republics which lie be- 
tween Mexico on the north and the United States 
of Colombia on the south. 

These States are five in number,—Guatemala, 
Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 
Having formerly been under the dominion of 
Spain, they became independent in the early part 
of the present century. They then formed a Con- 
federation, which was dissolved in 1839 

At a later period a federal union was formed 
between Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador, but 
this union also was terminated in 1853. Since 
then the five States have lived separately, each 
under a republican system of government. 

Five or six years ago an attempt was made by 
Barrios, the President of Guatemala, once more 
to unite the Central American States by forcibly 
reducing them to his dictatorship; but Barrios 
lost his life in this attempt Still more recently 
the States have been considering the advisability 
of forming a new federation, but this has not yet 
beén effected. And, indeed, while the wisdom of 
union is quite generally conceded, there are 
jealousies among the republics which render the 
formation of a union difficult. 

The forms of the governments of these small 
States are very similar. Universal suffrage is the 
rule in them, the only exception to this existing in 
the little Republic of Costa Rica, where the suf- 
frage is restricted rather vaguely to those ‘“‘who 
are able to live respectably.” 

At the head of each republic is an elected presi- 
dent. The term of the President of Guatemala, 
the largest of the States, is six years; the other 
four republics, like the United States, choose their 
presidents for a period of four years; but even in 
recent times, in several of the Central American 
States, notably in Honduras and Salvador, the 


THE 





to jail. If there is the option of a fine, this good- 
natured judge clutches at it, and when it is found 
that the delinquent cannot pay the penalty, the 
judge has, on scores of occasions, paid the fine 
privately out of his own pockets. Of course this 
is not justice, but it is very amiable. 
One striking difference between professional and 
‘lay magistrates in English police courts is that the 
former are apt to be severe and dictatorial, while 
the lay magistrates are given to moralizing over 
the cases before them. 


The English “Bank Holday,’ intended as a} 


boon to workingmen in particular, gives the Lon- 
don lay magistrate a heap of trouble. Brawls, 
fights and small riots almost invariably close up 
the holiday, and the police cells get crowded at 
midnight. 

A moralizing magistrate, the morning after one 
Bank Holiday, got weary of sentencing prisoners, 
and did it in a listless manner until he came to 
one peculiarly atrocious case. It was that of 
Samuel Sikes, a costermonger, who had been 
arrested for street-fighting. The magistrate found 
an opportunity in this situation, and addressed 
the culprit with pompous solemnity : 


presidential succession has been irregular, and 
| disturbed by internal dissensions. 

| Alone among these States Nicaragua follows 
the example of the United States in committing 
its legislative powers to two Chambers. The Sen- 
ate of Nicaragua is a small body comprising only 


elected for four years. 

The laws of the other four republics are made 
| by a single assembly, called by various names 
In Honduras and Costa Rica this body is chosen 
for four years, in Guatemala for six, and in Sal- 
vador for one year. The executive branch of 


dent, by a cabinet of responsible ministers. 
It may be said of these little republics that 


civil and external wars, and were often ruled by 
presidents in a despotic spirit, they are now much 
more peaceable and orderly, and seem to be mak- 
ing progress from year to year in an understand- 
ing of the true spirit of republicanism and self- 
government, as well as in material prosperity. 
The tropical region occupied by their areas is 





“Samuel Sikes, I am told that ordinarily you | rich in varied products, and is supplied with good | 


| good month for the purpose, when an enormous 


| was either visible or had left visible traces of its 


while formerly they were all much distracted by | 


see 
harbors both on the Atlantic and on the Pacific 


side. The most important products are coffee, 
fruits, cattle, India rubber, indigo and sugar. 
Costa Rica and Honduras export hides, and some 
silver is produced in Salvador. 

In recent years railways have connected the 
interiors of several of the little States with the 
seaboard, while more attention has been paid to 
the vital needs of education. 

Costa Rica, with a population of a little over 
two hundred thousand, supports two hundred and 
thirty-eight national schools, while Salvador has 
a national university in charge of twenty-six pro- 
fessors, besides nearly six hundred schools. 

Closer relations between these little republics 
and their great neighbor, the United States, which 
may follow from the Washington conference, 
would hardly fail to have good results on their 
prosperity and progress in civilization, as well as 
to benefit their commercial interests and those of 
this country also. 


— —~or - 
ESOP AND THE BEASTS. 


He sat among the woods; he heard 
The sylvan merriment; he saw 
The humors of the beast and bird, 
The pranks of donkey and of daw. 
And in the lion and the frog, 
In all the tribes of swamp and den, 
In deer and hare, in stork and log, 
Marked the similitudes of men. 


Independent, —Andrew Lang 
= +o — 
THE NEW WEST. 


A clergyman who wishes to preach an eloquent 
sermon on Thanksgiving Day should make a | 
journey across the continent and see for himself 
how the country is getting on. October was a 


abundance of everything good for man and beast 


recent presence. It is a good way, during the 
long journey westward from Chicago, to take a 
position at the back door of the last car in the 
train, and look, and look, and look! 

The land spreads itself out in a broad, spacious, 
illimitable, inviting way. Nothing obstructs or 
darkens the view; no distant line of hills lying 
black upon the horizon; no dark forests; only a 
few open groves here and there; no rocks; no} 
stone fences; few fences of any kind; few dark- 
colored objects. 

On fine days, one level, boundless world of | 
sunshine and yellow corn lies before us, streaked 
here and there with prairie roads as black as a | 
box of blacking with the lid off. Spaciousness | 
and light are the features of the landscape. The | 





| traveller from the East is never tired of watching | 


the long, graceful curves of the rolling prairie 
land, which looks precisely like a sea long tossed 
by a storm, and when it had reached a certain | 
degree of subsidence, was suddenly fixed forever. 

Cornfields, a thousand acres in extent, the 
stalks six to ten feet high, the ears sixteen and 
eighteen inches long; field after field, county after 
county, State after State; merely changing from 
one form of wealth to another; now wheat; this 
afternoon, oats; to-morrow morning, buckwheat; 
the next day, tin; then silver; then gold; then 
fruit; almost everywhere coal. 
| No one can see this magnificent, forming em- 
pire without feeling for a moment that the Eastern 
| portions of the country are but the entrance and 
well-wooded lawn of the incomparable estate, but 
that here we have reached, at last, the United 
States—the veritable home and home-farm of 
Uncle Sam. 

Upon a nearer view and longer stay, we dis- 
cover that, though mistakes are made, though 
hardships are endured and calamities occur, yet 
the people of the land are full of energy and con- 
fidence, and are, upon the whole, ordering their 
affairs wisely and successfully. 

Considering that most of the region was, twenty 
years ago, a wilderness, there is a remarkable 
| variety of products and employments; for the 
| Western people are generally alive to the policy 
| of concentrating thought and effort upon special 
| industries. It 1s amusing to hear of a firm in 
| Dakota sending ponies by express to Maine; but 
| this is only one instance of that specialized en- 
deavor about to transform the world's business. 

The intelligent men of the West are disposed to 
|use their strength where it will accomplish the 
most by working with nature. They mean to 
raise ponies and everything else where nature has 
already created favoring conditions, and sell the 
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war, have almost completely disappeared,—a peo- 
ple who are proud of their individuality and their 
unlikeness to other communities, and who are yet 
passing through the process which is placing an 
American stamp upon the men of every section, 
and making them alike in national spirit and 
national energy. 

What a wonderful tale the census of 1890 is to 
tell of material progress! What a still grander 
story of patriotic unification history will relate of 
the present generation ! 


es ~@,> =" 
“FIRST LOVE.” 


One of the most terrible tragedies in modern life 
was that of an American poet, who, when a foolish, 
sensitive young man, met and married a middle-aged 
woman of great beauty, but unsuited to be his wife 
not only by her age, but by the difference between 
her tastes and her character and his. 

The sequel was a life for him of hopeless misery, 
ending in a wretched death. 

It is right that the young men and women for 
whom The Companion aims to be a faithful friend 
should understand the full significance of such a 
story. How many of them, when searcely past 
childhood, have formed foolish attachments for 
unworthy or uncongenial objects, and are now 
wretched because of their fear that these attach 
ments and their own despair must last as long as 
life? 

Some plants, on first emerging from the ground, 
put forth two leaves, rank, coarse and unshapely, 
wholly different from the delicate and beautiful 
foliage which they develop afterward. 

A botanist, on being asked the meaning of this 
phenomenon, replied, ‘‘It is merely an outbreak of 


| strength, as purposeless as the plunges of a colt or 


the shrill cries of a young bird before it has learned 
to sing.” 

Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the 
young human plant is apt to put forth rank growths 
of affection in the vigor of its new and untried life 
which do not belong to its real nature of after-devel- 
opment. School-girls fancy themselves ‘in love” 
with vulgar men whom they searceiy know; college 
boys think they have found their mates for life in 
women far beyond them in years and behind them 
in education. They believe this devotion on their 
part will be eternal. 

It is but the unwholesome fog of the morning, 
that will vanish before the sunshine of the pure love 
which is God’s highest blessing on earth to woman 


| or to man. 


The Companion speaks plainly, because this sub 
ject is one of which all its readers think, secretly or 
openly, and because these false, unnatural attach- 
ments in early years have wrecked myriads of fair 
young lives. 

a en 
WHOLE GARMENTS. 


Jane Phipps has become a terror to her friends, 
and it is hardly necessary to add that the number of 
those friends is diminishing. If they see her 
approaching, with a certain peculiar smile on her 
face, they are sure that what she will say is some- 
thing like this: 

“Excuse me for mentioning it, but do you know 
that you have a bad rip in your dress at the 
shoulder?” 

Or, it will be,—not whispered, but spoken so that 
all who are near can hear,—‘*Lizzie, your dress-belt 
is unfastened.” 

Every one who knows Jane knows also that she 
will observe and publish any imperfection, injury, 
or untidiness in the dress of friend or stranger; and, 
even more than her simper of amusement when she 
discovers a fault, do they dread the disagreeable 
laugh with which she imparts the information of 
her discovery. 

Now, every lady who cares to be neat is mortified 
to be told of a defect of which she was not aware; she 
is still more mortified when attention is called to a 
defect which she hoped would pass unobserved. In 
the former case, however, she will be grateful if she 
is informed in a kindly spirit of some disarrange- 
ment of her dress which attracts public notice. 

But Jane never is thanked for her ‘‘Excuse me, 
do you know?” She likes to “take people down,” 
and gratifies her propensity whenever she can, 
wholly regardless of their feelings. 

“Isn’t your baby very backward in his teething?” 
she will say to a young married woman. 

“Oh, you are very young and green,” she remarks 
to Brother John, who is a Freshman in college; 
‘tyou’ll be older and know more by and by.” 

One day she informed a person older than herself 
that her collar was on askew. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “‘but do you know that your 
own garments are very much out of order?” 

Jane, who is very neat in her dress, began with 
consternation to look herself over, but the friend 
hastened to say that it was her spiritual attire which 
was disarranged, and begged her to follow now and 
then the injunction of good old George Herbert: 


“Salute thyself; see what thy soul doth wear.” 





| same where such conditions do not exist. 


exertion without getting intoa good Thanksgiving- | 


| Day state of mind, would contribute little to the 
| enjoyment of the festive season. 

| He certainly could not return to his New 
| England home by way of the South without 
| being filled with patriotic pride; for there he 


each government is carried on, under the Presi- | would see a people turning with almost youthful | 


| energy to the industries which nature has indicated 
|to them. He would see flame and smoke belching 
from brand-new iron furnaces; spindles and 
looms, hardly yet running smoothly, they have 
been so recently set in motion for the first time, 
turning the white staple of the cotton fields into 
cloth; and countless other freshly established 
factories employing a host of workers. 
He would find a people from whose minds the 
| last traces of bitterness, the sad legacy of civil 


But Jane persuades herself that the tatters of the 
critical habit which she wears are more becoming to 


| eighteen members, who are chosen for terms of | The American citizen who can view this amaz | her than the mantle of gentleness and good-will 
six years. The members of the lower House are | ing spectacle of natural abundance and intelligent | could be. 


| baie +2 ae 
ECONOMICAL. 


Our grandmothers, even in their wildest dreams, 
| hever foresaw a Saratoga trunk or a modern dress- 
maker’s bill. Some of them, even when young 
ladies, used to walk barefooted to church on pleasant 
Sundays in the summer, stopping at some wayside 
nook near the meeting-house to put on their shoes 
| and stockings. 
| A silk dress was expected to last the lifetime of 
| the wearer. Even an every-day dress was treated 
| with the care illustrated by this anecdote, told in 
“Sketches of Brookline :” 
| One of the female teachers of the town, one hun- 
| dred years ago, was Miss Lucy Aspinwall, whose 
family was graded among the first. She used to wear 
a long dress to the school-house, which, on her 
arrival there, she took off and hung up carefully 
where no dust would gather on it. Then she put on 
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pointed his finger at the fisherman, shrugged his | 
shoulders, and said, with a pitying expression on his | 








a short, loose gown and skirt, which she wore dur- 


Niagara Falls in Art. 
ing school hours. The one long dress, thus care- 


The Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” has 


fully preserved, did service for many years, for in 
those days rich and poor were rarely wasteful or 
extravagant. 


4 —— 
PRACTICAL. 


Horace Greeley had the reputation of being a 
practical philanthropist, and his advice was sought 
by hundreds of strangers, whose only excuse for 
intruding upon him was that they needed counsel, 
and that he had the brains that could advise them. 

One day, while he was writing an important letter 
in his office, a boy, fifteen years old, entered the 
room, and, standing near the door and behind the 
editor’s chair, said, ‘Mr. Greeley, I have come to 
ask your advice.” 

“Say on,” answered the editor, without stopping 
his pen or even glancing at the boy. 

“The only relative I have here,’ continued the 
boy, ‘‘is my sister. I have been boarding with her, 
and she let me have board so cheap that I could 
earn money enough to pay her, and have something 
left to buy my clothes. Now I have quarrelled with 
her, and am boarding at another place, where they 
charge me all I can earn for my board,—not so good 
as I had at my sister’s,—and I have nothing left to 
pay for clothes. What shall I do?” 

“Is your sister married?”? asked Mr. Greeley, 
without looking up or stopping his pen. 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Is she a respectable woman?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“Go straight to your sister and tell her that you 
are ashamed of yourself, and ask her forgiveness. 
If she will take you, go back and live with her, and 
after this remember that if your own sister is not 
your friend, you will not be likely to find any friend 
in New York City.” 

The boy departed without another word, and Mr. 
Greeley had not even seen him, so engrossed was he 
with his writing. This poor boy did not personally 
know Mr. Greeley, but, being in distress, sought him 
out in a city of several hundred thousand people as 
the man to give him good advice 

“It was a higher compliment than I had ever be- 
fore seen conferred upon any one,” writes the Hon. 
Eli Thayer, who was present at the interview, and 
reports it in his “History of the Kansas Crusade.” 


concep ieanaannnennisninsset 
HIS FRIED CHICKEN. 


It is a startling statement, and yet it is said to 
be true, that an important crisis in the American 
Revolution was passed in safety by the help of a 
dish of fried chicken! The tradition is kept in the | 
Walker family in Virginia. 

In 1781 the Virginia legislature adjourned from 
Richmond to Charlottesville. The British General 
Tarleton started to capture it with a large force 
of cavalry and infantry. He stopped for breakfast 
at the plantation of Dr. Joseph Walker, distant 
twenty «niles from Charlottesville. Rations were 
distributed among the men, and the cook made haste 
to prepare a real Virginia breakfast for the general 
and his staff. 

Meantime a messenger from the village rode on 
in hot haste to warn the legislature and Thomas 
Jefferson, then Governor of Virginia, who was at 
his home at Monticello, outside of Charlottesville. 

Twice the cook prepared a delicious dish of fried 
chicken and cream gravy, and twice, when her back 
was turned, some of the hungry British soldiers 
dashed into the kitchen and carried it off. Tarleton 
was also hungry, and enraged at the delay, which the 
host explained, and told the general that what there 
was of the meal could be served at once if he desired 
it. Butif he wished to have chicken he “must set 
a corporal’s guard to protect the cook.” 

Tarleton was a glutton. He hesitated a moment, 
and said, “I will wait for the chicken. Adjutant, 
set a guard over those rascally thieves!” 

The guard was set, the chickens were cooked and 
eaten. But the delay enabled the messenger to 
reach Charlottesville and give the alarm. Mr. 
Jefferson and the legislature escaped from the town 
before Tarleton with his troops entered it. Their 
capture would have been a stunning blow to the 
fortunes of the young Republic. 

<~@r -- ——— 


SOMETHING OF A BRIDGE, 


What do our readers say to the idea of a bridge 
which is estimated—before it is begun—to cost one 
hundred and seventy-two million dollars! After the 
Suez and Panama Canals, and the Eiffel Tower, 
they will think, naturally enough, that this scheme 
is the conception of French engineers, as indeed it 
1s. 

The bridge is projected to unite England and 
France across the English Channel from Folkestone 
to Cape Gris Nez, points which can be found on any 
good map, and which are about twenty-four miles 
apart. 

At one place the water is about one hundred and 
eighty feet deep, but for a large part of the distance 
it is not more than one hundred feet—at some points 
even less. The proposition is to build massive piers, 
five hundred meters—about sixteen hundred and 
forty feet—apart, and to connect them by means of 
Spans of steel. 

It is estimated that the metal needed would be at 
least a million tons, and the time required is fixed 
at about two years. In these days of enormous 
engineering operations nothing can be deemed im- 
possible, but when it comes to laying a foundation 
nearly two hundred feet deep beneath the stormy 
waters of the English Channel, one may be excused 
for doubting if it will ever be done. 


—_—_____$_<@)——_ 
PATIENCE FOR TWO. 

The Parisians, though they are a lively people, 
are exceedingly fond of angling, and sometimes sit 
on the banks of the Seine for hours, with a hook 
and line, waiting for bites that never come. 

, A sojourner in that city, crossing one of the 
bridges, saw a man leaning over the parapet, | 
patiently watching another who sat on the river | 
embankment below, fishing. | 
As the stranger came up, the man on the parapet | 











face: 

‘“‘Would you believe it, monsieur! I have been 
here watching that man for two hours, and during 
all that time he has never caught a fish. Can you 
conceive how a man can carry patience to such a 
point as that?” 
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SARCASTIC. 


Officers of the regular army sometimes got out of 
patience with volunteer captains and lieutenants, 
who, with all their patriotism, were of course a 
little “green.” The adjutant of a regiment made 
some rather laughable blunders during drill, and 
General Phelps felt called upon to rebuke him. 


“Adjutant,” said he, “tif you spent more time over 
your books, and less in drinking and carousing, you 
would appear to better advantage on drill.” 

“Excuse me, general,” replied the adjutant, “but 
I don’t drink.” 

“Well,” said Phelps, “I am very sorry for it. 
There’s no excuse whatever, then, for your blun- 
ders. ’Tis sheer stupidity.’ 

At another time a young artillery officer, fresh 
from civil life, was observed to have the wrists of 
his new white gauntlets covered with tables of fig 
ures written with ink. General Phelps asked what 
they meant. The young officer explained that his 
memory of ranges and elevations was poor, and he 
had hit upon this plan for having them always be- 
fore him. 

“Well, now, that is very ingenious,” said General 
Phelps. 
never have thought of that.” 


“A West Point officer, I dare say, would | 


published a remarkably fine reproduction of Graham’s 
water-color of Niagara Falls. A limited number will be 
| furnished the public at 50 cents each, which is mach less 
' than their commercial or artistic value, but not more 
| than two copies will be sent to any one address. Send 
postal note or money order for the amount to O. W. 
RUGGLES, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Yes,” said the delighted officer, “I thought it an | 


excellent idea.” 

“Very excellent,” answered the general. “I see 
but one drawback to it. If you should happen to 
lose your gloves, you would have to let your sergeant 
command the battery.” 


Am 
REMEMBERED HIM. 


About 1856 an English man of letters, Mr. Kings- 
ton, visited this country. While in Boston he took 
occasion to call upon Mr. Longfellow with letters 
introductory from mutual acquaintance in England. 
As he describes the interview in his “‘Western Wan- 
derings,’”’ it must have been very gratifying to the 
visitor. 


LONGFELLOW 


We were soon discussing books and writers of 
books, the leading spirits of our two great coun- 
tries. After talking for a few minutes he stopped 
short, and said, “I am certain of it—we have met 
before—many years ago, though.” 

“When can that have been? I must own that I 
have no recollection of your countenance; but then, 
from being near-sighted, countenances do not make 
much impression on me,” I replied. 

“Did not you cross from Ostend to London one 
night in yey 1842? and did not you spend the 
first part of it on deck as the cabin was crowded?” 
he asked. 

“T am pretty certain that I did, undoubtedly about 
that time; and I think I made a note in my diary, 
that I had met on board a very agreeable American, 
with whom I had much conversation, but little 
thought I who it was!” I exclaimed, gratified at 
being so recollected. 


ciciaiensaseaainernepeeaciing 
KING AND ARTIST. 


The good-nature of King Louis Philippe and the 
engrossment of Bouton, a French artist, when at 
work, are illustrated by an anecdote told in The 
Epoch. Bouton was busy one day when a man 
entered unannounced and stood behind him. He 
had his mouth full of paint-brushes, and did not 
glance up, but mumbled: 


“Look about, if you like; don’t mind me.” 

The visitor did so, and then came back to his 
original position. Bouton felt annoyed, but repressed 
his impatience. “Well, how is everybody at home?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, nicely, thank you,”’ was the reply. 

“The children are well, I suppose?” 

“Oh, perfectly.” 

The visitor then began to criticise the picture; 
and when, after a half-hour’s conversation, the artist 
turned around, he beheld the King of France. 
Bouton blushed and stammered, “Sire, you are 
artist-king enough to know that I would have lost 
my tint had I stopped to display the atelier to your 
Majesty.” 

“Yes,” replied the king. “TI like your reception of 
me so well that I mean to have that picture.’ 





SAFE. 


Zeal in a good cause is good, especially if it be “a 
zeal according to knowledge.” A highway surveyor 
in Germany was called upon to build a new road. 
He proceeded with his task in an 


taking, the road was staked out. 


It was Saturday night when this part of the work 
was finished, and before going home the surveyor 
called upon the mayor of the parish. He explained 
whut he had done, and added, ‘‘I must ask you to see 
that the poles are not stolen over Sunday.” 

Monday morning the surveyor was on hand in good 
season to proceed with his job, but every stake had 
— carried off. He went in haste to the mayor’s 

1ouse. 

“Oh yes,” said that intelligent public functionary, 
“T had them locked up for safety in the town hall.” 


> 





ADJOURNED. 


At a Democratic caucus in a Western State—it was 
a long while ago, and all those Democrats are dead— 
some one made a motion not in harmony with the 
opinions of the presiding officer. 

That worthy gentleman was nonplussed for a 
moment, but immediately recovered himself. 

“The motion requires a two-thirds vote,” he said, 
“and the chair decides that there are not that many 
here.” 

_ Which was not much more absurd than some par- 
linmentary law that is sanctioned by the books. 


~@> 
“YES, sir,” said a man with a grudge against the 


orator of the day; “his speech was funny enough to 
make a donkey laugh. I laughed till I cried.” 


industrious, | 
methodical manner, and after much labor and pains- | 


‘FOR CHRISTMAS: 
| 


A Black Silk Dress. 


Black Silk, to wear well and be of fine 
appearance, should be made of silk inside 
and out. Many Silks appear well, but 
wear poorly, because the warp, or outside 
thread, is silk. while the filling, or inside 
thread, is of baser material. 

We have a stock of Black Silks, contain- 
ing 250 varieties of Plain Blacks and over 
200 Fancy Blacks; the prices range from 
75 cents to $10.00 per yard. From this 
stock you may, with confidence, select a 
dress pattern ; every piece is Silk. through 
and through. Samples sent on request. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 
NEW YORK. 


| 
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Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated 
Lamps, etc. 


business in Boston (direct with consumers). 


To those who take the time and trouble 


up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we o: 
In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
| value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 


| premiums. 


| fet goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS. 
| dD 


uy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
profits and pay for a premium but do not get it. In an article 


| published in one of the largest dailies in this country 


| claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
| of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands, 
We have been doing business in Boston for 15 years, and Thou- 


sands of COMPANION readers who have been our customers will 


testify to our undoubted reliability. We do a business of 
#300,000 yearly, and we expect our Cash sales of Di 
ea and Toilet Sets, Silver Ware, Lam 
amount to #&40,000 this year aside from our 
fee sales. 
the whole story. We like to mail it to all who write 
it costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 


E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China 
and Crockery, and do the largest Tea oad oo 
ealso 

carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

Ware, 


8, ete., will 
) ‘ea and Cof- 
Our illustrated Price and Premium list tells 
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THI is the Standard 
Thermometer adver- 
tised on the last page of the 
Premium List cover. Have 
you read that advertisement? 
It will interest you if you 
‘have not. Buy ONE now, when 
‘you are starting your furnace 
fire for the winter, and save 
many times its price in COAL. 
| For sale by dealers every- 
'where, or write to 


‘The Standard Thermometer Co., 


PEABODY, MASS. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda Is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 
otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 
Beware of substitutions and imitations, 
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Dinner Set, No. 180. 


English Porcelain Stone China. 


Premium with an Order for $20. 
Or packed and delivered at depot for 


118 Pieces. 
hearly 
nner, 


for it; $8.00 Cash. We have hundreds of other 


Sets, plain and decorated. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 801 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Offer of 


Books. 


Special Offer No. 1. 


Dickens, 15 vols., cloth ; Scott, 
12 vols., cloth; Thackeray, 1o 
vols., cloth. All these sets for 
$13.50. 


Special Offer No. 2. 


Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land, 5 vols. ; Gibbon’s History 
of Rome, 6 vols.; Carlyle’s 
French Revolution, 1: vol.; 
Guizot'’s History of France, 4 
vols.; History of America, 1 
vol.; Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico, 1 vol. All for only 
$11.25. 


The above are substantially 
bound in cloth. We shall give 
free with either of the above 
offers this beautiful Cottage 
Library Bookcase. Price of 
Case singly, $1.50. 


These sets of Books are fully 
described in the “ Premium 
List” on pages 538 and 539. 


Order early. 
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NOVEMBER. 

. 21. Louis Napoleon elected Emperor, 1852. 
Fr. 22. Vice-President Henry Wilson died, 1875. 
Sa. 23. Battle of Chattanooga began, 1863. 

Su. 24. Boundary Treaty with Gt. Britain, 1817. 
Mo. 25. Vice-President T. A. Hendricks died, 1885. 
Tu. 26. William Cowper, the Poet, born, 1731. 
We. 27. Great Sortie from Gibraltar, 1781. 
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For the Companion. 


WEE WILLIE’S VIOLIN. 


A poet, rambling ’mong the hills, 
hanced on a cottage gray, 
And there he made his tuneful home 


For many a summer's day. 


Wee Willie was the farmer's son, 
A pretty lad to see; 

But all the village called him daft, 
So dull and dumb was he. 


Even to the poet’s gentle speech, 
He gave but sullen heed. 

And, turning from his friendly smile, 
Ran from the cot with speed. 


But suddenly he stood transfixed; 
What was that angel-tone 

That thrilled each nerve with rapture wild, 
Till heaven around him shone? 


An old red violin, in hands 
That knew to use it well, 

What tender tones ring on the air! 
What wondrous things they tell! 


The wee daft laddie nearer drew, 
His shining eyes like stars, 

Mind, spirit flamed, as bursts the sun 
Beyond uawn’s cloudy bars. 


His fingers work—oh, for a chance 
To wake such wondrous sound! 

“Let me!” he cried; the poet smiled, 
And his wild wishes crowned. 


When lo!, the boy with eager hand 
Put soul in every string, 

And drew forth soft, melodious sounds, 
Tender and lingering. 


Nor would he yield his angel up— 
‘or angel ’twas to him— 

Till the long day grew dusk and gray, 
And even the sky was dim. 

To near and far the glad news went, 
The wondrous tidings sped, 

Wee Willie was no longer daft; 
The evil spirit fled, 


He talked and walked like other boys, 
And laughed and loved and sung, 

And, later, with his wondrous gift 
And fame the world has rung. 

Now listening thousands eager crowd, 
This meed of heaven to win; 

“For angels guide the bow,” they say, 
“O’ wee Will’s violin.” 

Oh, many a soul through life has gone, 
Unheeded and unblessed, 

Because no angel unawares 
The springs of genius pressed. 


MARY A. LENISON. 
—_ +o, 


For the Companion. 
JUDGE NOT. 


A clever theological student, with a ready, 
caustic pen, had for two years written criticisms 
upon the matter and manner of the sermons 
preached by his classmates; criticisms which even 
the sufferers by them acknowledged to be keen 
and just. 


During all this time some weakness of the | 
throat had prevented the critic himself from | 


preaching, but at last he was in condition to de- 
liver a trial sermon. To the surprise of his hear- 
ers, he broke down completely. He himself saw 
that his argument was weak, his illustrations 
trite, and his delivery wretched. The next day 
he said to the principal : 

“I see now that any fool can tear down a pal- 
ace, but it needs skill and wisdom to build a hut.” 

Young people especially are too fond of using 
their knowledge in criticising the work of others, 
rather than in trying to do honest work of their 
own. The chair of the critic is an admired eleva- 
tion which it needs only a little courage and self- 
esteem to reach? Hence, we hear flippant boys, 


who know nothing of life outside of their college | 


classes, passing judgment authoritatively on the 
great thinkers of the world, and girls, who can- 
not write a note in good English, criticising the 
style of Thackeray or Lamb. 

Much of the chatter which passes for conversa- 
tion among young people at school consists of 
strictures upon the dress, circumstances, or per- 
sonal appearance of each other. It is such an 
easy outlet for a small mind; so much easier 
than to bring an idea, or fact, or even a humorous 
fancy, into the conversation ! 

We find too often, also, that the clever woman 
of the village degenerates into the acrid, sarcastic 
fault-finder, whose tongue falls like a lash upon 
every weakness or vice of her neighbors. 

Be warned in time, boys and girls, and do not 
be tempted to assume the cheap superiority of a 
judge and critic of your comrades, either in school 
or in the world. 

Remember that the man who can detect the 
flaw is not therefore the one whose own work is 
free from flaws. It is not necessarily the most 
modest woman who is the most censorious judge 
of the manners of her own sex; nor is it always 
the strictest truth-teller whose 

“—~ taste exact 
For faultless fact 
Amounts to a disease,” 
when others are concerned. 
Allow your neighbors to construct their lives 
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| without measuring them with your inch rule, and 


concern yourself only with the little hut which 
you have to build. 

For, ‘‘with what measure ye mete,’’ said the 
Master, ‘‘it shall be measured to you again,’’ and 
| that by no human judge. 


——_+o-——_—_—_. 
THE HUMAN VOICE. 


It is said by those who are competent to judge 
that an Englishman’s voice indicates almost infalli- 
bly the social standing of its possessor. Shakespeare 
calls a ‘‘soft, gentle and low” voice “an excellent 
thing in woman,” and another observer, with a happy 
knack at phrasing, says, “‘A woman should never 
raise her voice above the singing of the kettle;” 
while another exclaims, “Let no one say it is a 
matter of indifference what song is sung by a child’s 


cradle. It sounds through the whole life.” 
| 





There was a great thrill in a story that went the 
rounds of the papers some years ago because of its 
truthfulness to nature. A brave New York fireman 
| was climbing a ladder upon a blazing house, striving 
|to reach a child who stood in the window of the 
|fourth story. The smoke became so blinding and 
the heat so unendurable that the intrepid man wavy- 
ered and paused. 
A shudder ran through the crowd, till an inspired 
voice called out, **Cheer him!” Instantly the heavens 
were rent with a shout of passionate enthusiasm, 
that bore the sinking fireman upward on its breath, 
and the fainting child was soon in its mother’s arms. 
We recall another instance: On the night of the 
ever to be deplored 15th of July, 1823, fire broke out 
| in the venerated basilica of St. Paul in Rome. The 
| terrified and lamenting populace gathered from all 
| quarters about the sacred edifice, which had been 
| filled from very early times with the most venerated 

religious relics, as well as with the richest treasures 
| of art. 

Paralyzed with fear and grief, the people stood in 
helpless awe, when a clarion voice rang out, “‘Save 
the arch, the gift of the fifth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury!” The cry acted like an inspiration upon the 
— every arm felt the thrill, and the arch was 
saved. 

A still more familiar instance of the power of the 
voice over a crowd is perhaps that which occurred 
at the raising of an obelisk in Rome, many years 
ago. For a long time no one could be found willing 
to attempt the work, but at length an architect, 
Domenico Fontana, devised machinery by which to 
—— it. The risk was great. If the enter- 
prise should miscarry, and the obelisk, partly raised, 
should fall to the earth, it might cause the death of 
hundreds, beside the destruction of the monument. 

A huge crowd assembled to watch the operation. 
To prevent confusion, an edict had been issued for- 
bidding any one, on pain of death, to speak, or even 
to make any noise. The signals to work and rest 
were to be given by the sound of trumpets. 

The silence of death reigned over the vast con- 
course as the first signal sounded, and the machines 
began to work, and the levers to creak and bend 
under the great pressure. The obelisk rose steadily, 
surely. At first easily; then with greater and 
greater difficulty, until it was within a few lines of 
the perpendicular. 

Men and beasts exerted themselves to the ut- 
most, but the cables refused to work farther. It 
was a moment of despair. All seemed lost, when a 
| brave sailor boy, perched aloft, risked his life and 
}all by calling out in the dead silence, “Wet the 
| ropes!” 
| The word was an inspiration. The architect and 

master-workmen saw it at once. As if the voice of 
the sailor boy had electrified them, they wet the 
| ropes, which contracted, and the obelisk was raised 
| to the upright position it has held ever since. It is 
| needless to add that the prayers of the people pro- 
cured the pardon of the sailor. 





+e 
ENGLAND’S COAL-SUPPLY. 


A paper read before the Royal Statistical Society 
|}in February last, and printed in Engineering, con- 
tains statements of interest to readers here as well 
asin the Old World. A coal commission was estab- 
lished in 1871. Since that time statistics have been 
accumulating, and it is from these that conclusions 
|are drawn. It appears that in the northern coal- 
| fields which yield to Newcastle its supply of coal, 
| the rate of production has reached its maximum. 


Within the last four or five years there has been a 
falling off in the amount of coal mined. At the 
average rate of increased production during the last 
twenty-two years, the available supply of the New. 
castle district would be exhausted in about ninety- 
four years. 

The coal-field of South Wales comes next to that 
of Northumberland in productiveness. Its yield 
last year was twenty-six million tons. This repre- 
sents about fifty-three hundred and eighty-one acres 
of a four-foot thick coal-seam. The supply of the 
South Wales basin is computed at one-third of the 
whole supply of the United Kingdom. At the rate 
of production for the last quarter of a century, this 
basin will last seventy-nine years. 

Two-thirds of the South Wales coal-supply is 
obtained from Glamorganshire. If the production 
from this eastern portion of the coal-basin continues 
to increase at the average rate of the last twenty- 
four years, it is shown that the whole available 
supply will be worked out before sixty years have 
passed. 

Nearly one-third of the coal produced in the 
United Kingdom is consumed in reducing ores and 
in converting iron into steel. The processes of 
Bessemer, Siemens, and other inventors have effected 
great saving in this direction. 

_ The consumption of coal on steamers and locomo- 
tive engines has been greatly lessened by the use of 
| compound engines. But with all this economy the 
|} amount of coal used by ocean-going steamers in 
| 1887 was about seven million tons. That used by 
| Steamers in the coasting trade is reckoned at an 
equal amount, and the locomotive engines of Eng- 
land need nearly as much. 

As the commercial and industrial prosperity of 
England depends directly upon her coal-supply, one 
cannot see this dwindle and disappear without a 
thought of the misery which its want will occasion. 
It will do no harm for the people of this country, as 
well, to have a care for the natural resources upon 
which our future imdustries must depend. 


=—_ 4@> — 
PREVENTED. 


The voice of sentiment is sometimes quite as 
|commanding as the voice of conscience. A man 
cannot feel an act to be right, though, on grounds 
of reason, he knows that it cannot be wrong. 


During the first day of the battle of Gettysburg the 

men of the Ninth Massachusetts regiment were 
| somewhat short of provisions, as the wagons were 
at some distance in the rear. 

| __“After we had lain down at night,” says Captain 
Macnamara, “one of our fellows, more hungry and 
wide-awake than the rest, rose, and approached a 
= soldier, by whose side lay a well-filled haver- 
sack. 

“Kneeling down by the body, he opened the haver- 
sack and saw, revealed by the clear light of the 
moon, a goodly feast of ‘flour rolls,’ temptingly 
brown and nice, which the poor fallen soldier had 
purchased on the march, but had not had time to 
eat before engaging in his last fight. 








“One by one, our boy transferred them to his own 
haversack, and rose to move away. He moved about 
two paces and suddenly stopped. 

“Pausing a moment in evident meditation, he 
turned again to where the dead soldier was lying, 
his pale face revealed by the moonlight. The hun- 
gry fellow kneeled gently by his side, and one by one 
took the rolls from his haversack and put them back 
whence he had takenthem. Then he carefully drew | 
a blanket over the dead man’s face, and went slowly | 
back to his old position. 

“He needed the food; it would help him to serve 
his country in the next day’s fight; but he could not 
rob the dead.” 
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For the Companion. 
NOT YET. 


The child who plays amid the nodding grass— 
The wild-flower’s home, the butterfly’s dear haunt— 
Hears in the softly-scented winds that pass 
Echoes of voices far and sad which chant, 
“Not yet.” 


The youth who pores o’er many a ponderous book 
Till daylight sparkles in the distant sky, 
Dreaming of fame with fond, enraptured look, 
Hears in their footsteps as the years pass by, 
“Not yet.” 


The old man, whom kind Death, with gentle hands, 
Beckons to sleep, looks back o’er all his years, 
Gathers their few poor sheaves, and humbly stands, 
For at the portal waiting still he hears, 
“Not yet.” 
MARGARET THOMAS. 
— — 
EARNING A DRESS. 


“Trying on” in Paris is a trying ordeal for those 
American women who have hitherto been accus- 
tomed only to unassuming dress-makers of their 
own nationality, and who, on going abroad, aspire 
to pluck finer feathers from fashion’s plumage. One 
young lady, who had looked forward for some time 
to the pleasure of having a dress cut by some 
famous “madame,” says that the game was not 
worth the candle. 





“T had to fight so desperately for what I wanted, 
and I was so afraid of my opponents,’”? she owns, 
“that I never could enjoy those clothes afterward. 

“To begin with, I went one day to Madame 
Cérise’s great establishment, and looked over sam- 
ples of shining fabrics until my eyes ached. Several 
elegant creatures leaned over my shoulders as I 
gazed, saying, at intervals: 

“*Ah, mademoiselle, take zat, I implore you!’ 

*“**It will be superb!’ cried another, and so the 
chorus swelled until my courage rose, and I went on 
to the next sample. Apparently that fabric was 
quite as desirable; it would become me to a marvel; 
it was exactly what I had intended to get. But I 
would have none of it, and made my own choice, 
not altogether unbiassed, however, for I allowed 
myself to be persuaded by those voluble French | 
tongues into ordering some lace and velvet I could 
ill afford. 

“T was measured, and two days after I went to try 
on my dress. ‘Then came a season of woe. 

“T was stationed in the centre of a room, and 
pinned up in what seemed a ‘strait waistcoat.’ Re- 
monstrances were in vain. 


ey 





do not wish it tight!’ I cried, at despairing 
intervals, and the voluble Frenchwoman would re- 
peat, soothingly and with a maddening air of com- 
pliance : 

“*No, mademoiselle, oh no!’ at the same time 
apparently letting out the waist in one direction, 
while in yo / she tightened it in another. 

“After I had been pulled and patted, pinched and 
smoothed for half an hour, the waist was pronounced 
‘perfect.’ My heart lightened, for I expected re- 
lease, and fondly imagined that I could let out some 
of the seams when I got the dress home; but, no! I 
had more to endure. Madame went to the door and 
made a signal. 

‘Another ‘madame’ entered, another, and, as I am 
a living woman, four more followed, and all to ex- 
amine and criticise mademoiselle’s little silk dress. 

“T am neither vain nor self-possessed, and when 
these airy creatures began to circulate about me, 
giving a pat here and a pull there, all the while 
exchanging torrents of rapturous comment in their 
own language, I quite lost my head. My face was 
scarlet, my eyes fixed on a crack in the wall, and 
when they bore down upon me with the questions, 
‘Did I not admire that fold?’ ‘Was not that curve 
perfection?’ ‘Was mademoiselle satistied, perfectly 
satisfied?’ I could only reply with faint ‘outs,’ and 
pray inwardly for deliverance. | 

“T went home that day with a blinding headache; 
next morning came the dress, too tight, too long, 
but I did not return it for alteration. A wardrobe 
as extensive as Queen Elizabeth’s would not have 
tempted me to enter that place again. Others might 
enjoy running the gauntlet; I did not.” 


— —~>— Smee 
SNAKE STRATEGY. 


The common black-snake is well known to most 
inhabitants of the Eastern States. Whoever sees 
one usually tries to kill it, or else runs away. But 
naturalists are not like other people. To them, even 
a black-snake may be a desirable “specimen.” Mr. | 
C. J. Maynard, in his “Contributions to Science,” 
narrates his experience in capturing such a prize. 


The snake, as usual, saw me first, and when my 
eye fell upon him, he was lying perfectly quiet, 
hoping thus to escape observation. 

I wanted a black-snake, and here was my oppor- 
tunity. Directly in front of him lay a wide, open 
space, and I knew I could easily overtake him before | 
he could reach the bushes opposite. 

Of this fact he appeared equally aware, for I had | 
not taken half a dozen steps in his direction before | 
he changed his tactics, and being some ten feet 
away, turned in his tracks and charged upon me. 

I spread my feet and stooped to stop him, but he 
passed directly under me, and was so agile that he | 
was ten feet behind me before I could make up my | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


mind just where to grasp him. 

He expected me to run, as no doubt he had seen 
other men do, for he was seven feet long, as after- 
measurement showed, and must have had consider- 
able experience of the world. | 

As I did not run, he turned about, and again came 
toward me headlong. This time he swerved from | 
his course when he saw that I stood my ground, and | 
managed to get into some bushes. 

Here he coiled, just as I have seen rattlesnakes do, 
and elevating his tail, vibrated it with great rapid- | 
ity, striking the leaves and twigs, thus ——s a} 
buzzing sound not unlike the rattles of the rattle- | 
snake, at the same time drawing back his head ready 
to strike. 

As I continued to advance, he once more changed 
his manceuvres, and commenced dodging about 
among the bushes. I kept him busy at this for per- 
haps ten minutes, and then, seeing a good oppor. 
tunity, I rushed forward to secure him. 

At this he mounted through the bushes to their 
tops, and went from them to the lower branches of 
a small birch, and continuing upward, made his way 
to the —— tip, some fifteen feet in the air, per- 
forming the feat almost as quickly as a squirrel 
could have done. 

From this elevated spot he looked down upon me 
intriumph. But his exultation was short-lived, for 
a vigorous shake of the tree brought him down, and 
as he fell upon the soft bed of leaves at my feet, I 
threw myeolt upon him and succeeded in capturing | 
him. 

Even at the last moment he did not lose his head, 
but by an unexpected movement managed to fasten ! 


| discover the youths on the buoy. 


his teeth in one of my fingers, inflicting some quite 
~~ scratches 

I kept him for nearly two months, but he proved 
to be the fiercest reptile of this kind that I ever 
possessed. Whenever I took him into my hands he 
struggled to escape, making use of much ingenuity 


| to this end. 


Sometimes he would softly wind his coils round 
my arm or body, and then, without having excited 
suspicion by any undue pressure, would suddenly 
contract the muscles of the body, and at the same 
time jerk the head backward, endeavoring to with- 
draw it from my hand as I held him by the neck. 

Not having succeeded in this, he would as unex- 
pectedly loosen his body, and falling with his whole 
weight, give several violent contortions as soon as 
the fall was checked by my hold, thus trying to jerk 
himself free. 

At other times he gradually worked his body for- 
ward, and when he had pushed a sufficient length of 
neck through my hand, would turn his head sud- 
denly and seize my fingers with his teeth, a method 
of attack which I have seen practised by the ground 
rattlesnake of Florida. 

He could not be tamed, and at the end of two 
months I Jet him go. 





———— 
CAST ON A BUOY. 


At a picnic held at Fort Pickens, Florida, last 
summer, two young men, Max Clien and Jake For- 
scheimer, went out in a small boat for a row along 
the bar. While they were trying to round Santa 
Rosa Island their boat was drawn into the current, 
and in spite of all their efforts they were borne 
rapidly out toward the Gulf. 


“If we only had a flag or somethin’,” said Jake, 
‘*we could call help from shore, p’r’aps.” 

Max’s fertile brain quickly devised a signal. Both 
—— wore white cotton shirts, and in a moment 
Max had pulled his off and was waving it on his oar. 
He stood up in the boat, the better to be seen from 
shore, and vigorously waved his signal of distress. 

The boat suddenly swerved, and Max lost his bal- 
ance and fell overboard. The light craft tipped, 
Juke slipped to that side, and the next instant both 
boys were in the water. Jake succeeded in getting 
a hold on the side of the boat, and Max, who was 
buoyed up by the oar which he still grasped, soon 
drifted alongside where he could seize the boat. 

Neither Jake nor Max could swim. How long 
they could maintain their present situation was un- 
certain. They were in constant danger from sharks. 
Fortunately, sea-buoy No. 10 was right in their 
course. The boat drifted against it and stopped. 

“Let’s geton the buoy,” said Jake. “It’s our 
best chance,” and suiting the action to the word, he 
soon climbed upon it, and then reached down and 
helped Max up beside him. Their boat drifted 
away while they were attempting to right it. 

Meantime, their friends on the shore had seen 
their flag of distress, and understood their danger. 
They were nearly frantic when they saw Max fall. 
They ran to the life-saving station for help, and 
a boat at once started to the rescue. 

By some mischance the life-saving crew failed to 
They searched the 
Gulf for the greater part of the day, but at length 
they gave up, thinking the sharks had devoured them. 

A boat from Barrancas happened along toward 
evening, and, i map ang my came near enough for the 
young men’s cries to be heard. They were soon re- 
leased from their uncomfortable position, after hav- 
ing been over five hours on the buoy. 

“We like to have broiled there in the sun,” said 
Max, “‘and at one time six sharks were swimming 
near us. If there’d been any sea on, ’twould °x’ 
been all day with us. If the waves had struck us, 
we couldn’t have stuck there a minute.” 


= i aa 
HIS ONE FAULT. 


The Boston Courier mentions a good woman 
whose husband was given to drink, and who, when 
intoxicated, was accustomed to abuse her. She 
endured his ill-treatment with the utmost patience 
and sweetness of temper, till one day he was killed. 
It was a merciful deliverance, every one said; every 
one, that is, except the afflicted widow. 


She mourned and wept, and talked of her grief 
and of all the virtues of her dear, dead husband, till 
one of her friends could bear it no longer, but de- 
nounced the dead man as a drunken brute. 

The widow looked up through her tears with a 
world of reproach in her eyes. 

“He was —— man and a good husband!” she 
exclaimed, indignantly. 

Then her native truthfulness asserted itself. 
“Though I can’t say,” she added, “that he was 
altogether adapted to liquor.” 

That was the severest thing the good little widow 
was ever heard to say of the dear departed. 


—~@-—___—_ 
HE FOUND OUT. 


It is not easy to tell a self-conceited man how he 
is regarded, but now and then some one proves 
equal to the task. 


During the Civil War, a man, great in his own 
eyes, was, by some influence, appointed a brigadier- 
general. His sense of his own importance was at 
once greatly increased. He could hardly speak of 
anything else but his new dignity. Meeting a ‘“‘home- 
spun” Yankee one day, he accosted him thus: 

“Well, Jim, I suppose you know I have been ap- 
pointed brigadier-general?”’ 

“Yes,” said Jim, “I heerd so.” 

“Well, what do folks say about it?” 

“They don’t say nothin’,” replied truthful James. 
“They jest laugh.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Island. I—(life), land—(Columbus). 
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Third row—Indian Summer. 
Fifth row—Autumn Leaves. 


E 
1to2and1to3. Charles Carroll. 


2to3. Spaniel. 
4to5. Charred. 
4to6. Collate. 
5to6. Diorite. 


5. Partridge (part-ridge). 
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For the Companion. 
HOME-MADE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
Star Penwiper. 


Select soft, even chamois skin, and from it cut 
four stars of equal size; fasten them together 
with a narrow, bright ribbon run through two slits 
cut in exactly the same places through the top of 
each star. On the outside star print ‘“Xmas’’ in 
fancy letters made in the same color as the nar- 
row ribbon which ties the penwiper together. It 








is best to first make a paper pattern of a star the 
desired size, and cut each layer of chamois skin 
from the pattern, so they may all be exactly the 


same size. 
Bookmark. 


Either pure white 
ribbons lettered in gilt, 
or ribbons of different 
colors lettered in black, 
may be used jor the 
bookmark. 

Two pieces of ribbon, 
each twenty-four inches 
long and three-quarters 
of an inch in width, 
are required for the 
bookmark. Stitch the 
two ribbons together at 
the centres, leaving the 
four ends free, and print 
the following quota- 
tions in decorative let- 
tering, one on each 
half of the ribbons: 
“Thoughts rule the 
world ;”* ‘Read on and 
on ;”’ ‘“Take in the ideas 
of the day;”’ ‘Retain 
the true, reject the 
false.”* 





Spectacle-Case. 
Select a paper box of convenient size for hold- 


ing a pair of spectacles, and carefully separate | 


each side from the bottom; then place one of the 





Fig. 1. 


long sides on a piece of stiff cardboard, and with 
a lead-pencil make an outline on the cardboard 
around the edge of the side; remove the side and 
using the outline as a base extend the drawing up, 
curving and rounding it out into the form of 
Fig. 1. Cut this out and use it as the back of 
the spectacle-case below. If this form is too 
difficult to make, simply draw the lines up into a 
point from the base of the pattern, making the 
back triangular in shape. Cover the sides, bottom, 











and back of the spectacle-case with yellow silk. 


When each piece-is finished make the case by over- | 
handing them all together in their proper places. | 


|the pin ~- book. 
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before it is sewed on the box. Hang the spectacle- 
case in a convenient place on the wall, so that 
when Grandpa wants his glasses to read his news- 
paper, he will know just where to find them. 


Wall Pincushion. 


Turn down the front side of the printed paper 
cover of a pin-book so that the entire cover can 
be laid down smooth and even; then place it out 
flat on a piece 
of writing pa- 
per, and with 
a lead - pencil 
draw a line 
around the 
cover of the 
pin-book,mak- 
ing an outline 
on the writing 
paper the exact 
size and shape 
of the cover. 

Cut out this 
pattern, and, 
with strong 
paste, fasten it 
on the cover of 





When dry, en- 
case the pin- 
book in bright 
colored silk by 





| covering both 


sides with the silk, which must be neatly over- 
|handed together along the edges. Turn the 
|front side back in place, and pierce two holes 
| through both book and cover; then run a silken 
| cord through the openings, and tie it in a bow on 
| the front of the pin-book. Next thread another 
piece of silken cord through the top of the cover, 
to form a loop by which to hang up the wall pin- 
cushion. Fringe out the ends of the cord, and 
| wind silk thread around the cord where the fringe 
begins to form the tiny tassels. 


Bell Pocket Pincushion. 


Cut two pieces of cardboard according to Fig. 1. 
Cover one side of each piece with copper-colored 
silk, and in the centre of | 
the top edge of one-half 

, sew a loop of silken cord, 
also copper-colored ; then 
overhand the two sides 
| together, using sewing- 
| silk matching the bell in 
| color; next place pins in 
| all around the edge of 
Fig. 1. 


fold and crease it. Tint half the upper side of the 


| on each side; then cut out bright-colored pictures 
| from advertisement cards, etc.; select those which 
| usually amuse little children, such as dogs, cats, 


| answer for banner rods, allowing the cat-tail heads 


case pink, the other half blue, and print ‘Postal 
Cards’’ in decorative lettering on the tinted face 
of the case. With a sharp knife cut correspond- 
ing slits one on each side of both top and bottom, 
and run a narrow pink ribbon through the open- 
ings. Fill the case with postal cards, and tie the 
ribbon in a bow on the upper side of the case. 





Nursery Banner. 


Buy a yard of Turkey red calico, make an inch 
wide hem at top and bottom, and a narrower one 


and other animals, pretty figures and birds. These 
must be neatly trimmed around the edges, and 
pasted upon the red calico. Into the hems at top 
and bottom of the banner run a Cat-tail stick to 


to remain on the rods. The head of the top rod 
to be toward the right, and that of the lower rod 
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toward the left. Make a loop of bright red ribbon 
by tying the ends of the ribbon on the ends of the 
top rod, and hang this banner in the nursery so 
the children may thoroughly enjoy it. 


Novel Matchsafe. 


The materials required for the matchsafe are a 
piece of mahogany-colored satin ribbon two and 
a half inches wide and eight inches long, an 
empty tack-box of heavy paper, bronzed or 
painted the color of the ribbon, a small piece of 
sandpaper, and five small brass rings with crochet 
overs of mahogany- 
colored sewing - silk, 
and tassels of the same 
made on three of the 
rings. Hem the ribbon 











the cushion, and in its proper place stick a large- 
headed pin to represent the clapper of the bell, 
and you have a nice little present to put into 
Papa’s vest pocket. 


Postal-Card Case. 


inches wide and nine and a half inches long. 











| 
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On the front side of the box, paint in black a pair | 


of spectacles, or in fancy letters print the word | Measure off five and a quarter inches, then fold the 
If outlines in black sewing-silk be paper down flat and crease it ; next unfold the paper 


“‘glasses.”” 


preferred, the work must be made on the silk | and again turn it down half an inch from the first 


Use rough water-color paper three and a half 


at top and bottom, sew 
a covered ring on each 
of the top corners, and 
attach the three tas- 
selled rings on the 
| lower end of the rib- 
bon. If the tack-box 
jis too deep for the 
length of the matches, 
cut the box down at 
the top, rounding it out 
in front. Fasten the 
box to the ribbon with 
strong paste, and at- 
tach the sandpaper on 
the ribbon in like man- 
ner. When the paste 
is dry, take a stitch 
through the ribbon and 
each corner of the top 
of the back of the box, 
and do the same with 
the sandpaper. Write 
on the ribbon over the 
top of the box the word 
“Match” in fancy let- 
ters, make the lettering 
with ink or black paint, and write the word 
‘“Scratch’’ in the same way over the sandpaper. 
Hang the matchsafe up by passing the four corner 
rings over four tacks or hooks placed in the wall 
forthe purpose. Being secured at top and bottom, 
the ribbon matchsafe will be firm and ready for 
use. 

















Court-plaster Book. 


Paint a pretty spray of flowers, twigs or berries 
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Fig. 1. 


one-half of a sheet of fine note-paper, which, 
when unfolded, must match in size the envelope. 








Fig. 1, and run in narrow strips of court-plaster 
as seen in one-half of Fig. 1. 





607 


Place the paper 


on the envelope, and cut slits through both at top 
and bottom for the ribbon to pass through; this 
bends the book together when tied in a pretty 
bow on the back of the envelope. 








After the 


ribbon is fastened in, fold both envelope and paper 
through the centre, and the book is made. 


French Apron. 


Make the apron of checked blue and white 
gingham, with belt and pointed bib. When it is 
finished, take heavy white embroidery cotton and 


| work a band or some pretty pattern along the 


bottom of the apron, around the edge of the bib, 
and on the belt. The embroidery is fashioned by 


a | 
tf" 
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taking a long stitch in white across a blue block 
diagonally from right hand top to left hand bottom 
corner, then crossing it 
with another stitch, 
made in the same way, 
from the remaining two 
corners of the block. 
The white squares are 
left plain. The work is 
very rapid, and can be 
readily done by a very 
young child. Fig. 2 
shows a simple pattern for an apron, the belt and 
bib to be ornamented in straight rows. 

If you choose, you can finish the apron at the 
belt with a long bow of ribbon. 














A Handy Contrivance. 


A combination of several useful articles, which 
is both convenient and pretty, is easily made. 
Make a large, flat bow of ribbon, and fasten 
underneath it a large safety-pin by sewing it to 
the bow. This bow is to be pinned at the waist. 
From it hang five ribbons of slightly varying 
lengths, but averaging half a yard. To the end 
of one fasten a small pin-ball; to the second a 
needle-book ; to the third an emery-bag; to the 
fourth a small pair of scissors, and make a small 
pocket on the last, the right size to hold a thimble, 
by turning up the end of the ribbon. 


Velvet Brush. 


Divide a quarter of a yard of haircloth into 
three equal parts by folding and creasing the cloth 
lengthwise, then cutting it; this will make three 





on the back of a large-sized envelope; then take | 





pieces each a quarter of a yardin length. Ravel 
out the ends of each piece to the depth of two 
inches, so there will be a deep fringe of the hair 
on two sides of each of the three pieces ; this done, 
sew them together, making along strip. Then begin 
at one end and roll the length up smoothly and 
evenly, with needle and thread fasten the roll 
securely together through the centre. Next cover 
the cloth part in the centre of the brush with a 
piece of bright velvet or silk ribbon, and tie narrow 
ribbons of the same color as the cover at each end, 
fasten them in place with a stitch or two, and the 





Cut slits in the note-paper as represented by | brush will be finished. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


| Gen. Juan de Cordova is a great favorite of the | 


The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is 75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at aby | 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal, Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three we 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Y 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


ks are required after the receipt | 
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For the Companion. 
EYE-STRAIN AND HEADACHE. 


Pain is often caused by an irritated nerve far dis- 


» se8 . Fy speci: rj > case | : Ps c . 
tant from the seat of the pain, especially in the cas | new bridge in Ceylon, says Murray’s Magazine, had 


| a young one to whom she was perfectly devoted. It 


of persons who have inherited a very susceptible 
nervous organization. 

The Medical Record, June 22, 1889, has an article 
on eye-strain as a cause of headache and neuralgia, 
by the eminent expert, Dr. Ambrose L. Ranney, in 
which the writer gives a record of fifty consecutive 
cases of headache and neuralgia which he treated 
exclusively by correcting a visual defect. The suc- 
cess of this treatment was signal, and in many 
cases marvellous. 

Doctor Ranney’s special attention was drawn to 
the subject by his own experience. Ten years ago 
he was almost in despair from continual headache. 
Two able physicians had treated his case without 
result. As his sight was apparently perfect and 
unusually acute, no defect of vision was thought of. 
At length, however, he requested that atropine be 
instilled into his eyes. This revealed a defect, which 
was at once relieved by appropriate glasses, with the 
immediate and permanent cessation of his head- 
ache. 

It seems that this eye-strain may exist and be the 
source of most painful neuralgia, not only in the 
head, but elsewhere, and the person be utterly 
unconscious of defect of vision. Some cases require 
not only glasses, but the severing of some ocular 
muscle—tenotomy. 

One of Doctor Ranney’s patients was a young lady 
who for five years had been unable to write, read, 
sew, or to see her most intimate friends. A constant 
pain in her head was rendered intolerable by any 
use of her eyes, or any excitement. She could not 
walk across the room without difficulty. Tenotomy 
was performed on three of her ocular muscles, a 
rapid improvement followed, and after several weeks 
she returned home cured. 

Another patient had succumbed to headache, 
insomnia and nervous prostration; he was compelled 
to abandon business, and took a trip to Europe 
without benefit. No medical treatment helped him. 
His brother, a prominent physician in New York, 
advised him to consult Doctor Ranney, who, treating 
his eyes, restored the man’s health, strength and 
mental vigor within six weeks. Two years have 
elapsed without a return of the symptoms. 

A distinguished theological professor in the 
vicinity of Boston, who suffered severely at the base 


of the brain, went to Europe and consulted eminent | 


specialists of Germany without any relief. After 
his return home he was at once and perfectly cured 
by the use of glasses adjusted to his eyes. 


———— 
HIS LITTLE MAJESTY. 


It would probably be hotly disputed by millions of 
indignant households if one should say that the 
little three-year-old King of Spain is the best-beloved 
baby under the eye of public notice, but of a cer- 
tainty he is the most widely known. All his sayings 
and doings are sufficiently interesting to be put in 
print, and those who love babies smile as they read, 
and declare, with gracious tolerance, that he is 
“almost as nice a baby as ours.” 

The little king has had a happy summer at San 
Sebastian, where he enjoys more freedom than at 
Madrid. Every morning at eight o’clock he steps 
out on the balcony of the royal chéteau, where 
crowds of children wait for him to appear. Many 
of them he knows by name, and, leaning over the 
railing, he carries on the quaintest and most familiar 
of conversations with them all. Presently a little 
tap is heard on the window, and His Majesty retires, 
crying, ‘‘ Adios, au revoir! I must go. 
waiting for me.” 

Shortly after he appears on the sands, where he 
digs and paddles to his heart’s content. 

When he goes out to drive, the royal halberdiers 
range themselves on either side the stairs, and as 
soon as he is seated, he turns to their chief, saying, 
gravely, as he has been instructed: 

“Let them retire.” 

Evidently young royalty is prone to forget the re- 
strictions of time and place as completely as chil- 
dren not bound about by ceremony. 


Mamma is 


| died, and she became inconsolable. 


little king, who addresses him familiarly as “Juan- 
ito” (little John). One day, while seated beside his 
mother at mass, His Majesty caught sight of this | 
friend, kneeling in the nave of the cathedral, and at | 
once, amid one of the solemn pauses, he began to 
shout, with great glee : | 

“Hallo, there’s Juanito! 


Hallo, there, Juanito! | 


Juanito!” | stomach like cough syrups and balsams, For forty years 


It was only with great difficulty that the queen | 
and his governess could reduce this enthusiastic 
little partisan to silence. 
> 
CHASED BY A DEER. 

The early settlers of Illinois hunted deer not only 
to obtain venison, but to protect their corn. The 
deer would eat the corn from the cob without tear 
ing off the husk or breaking down the stalks, so that 
what looked like a fine field of corn might yield 
scarcely a kernel. 

The hunters usually went on horseback, and when 
a deer was killed, it was a common practice to tie it 
to the horse’s tail, and in this manner drag it home. 
A story which is told of Nicholas Jones is a rather 
remarkable one, but is confirmed by old settlers in 
Money Creek, Ill. 

Mr. Jones was one day on a hunt in the timber, 


and shot a deer in the neck and stunned it. Not\| MANHATTAN WATCH CO 


having a butcher-knife, he neglected to kill it, but 

tied it to his mare’s tail and started homeward. He 

had gone only a few — across Money Creek, 
Jones felt a jerk. 


Looking around, he saw that the buck had come 


| to life, and at that moment was trying to gore the 


mare with its antlers. He whipped the mare into a 
gallop, and did not allow her to slacken her pace for 


| an instant all the way home, for fear of those men- 


| acing horns in the rear. 
our name cannot be found on 


A farm wagon stood in his clearing near the 
house. He ran the horse in a circle around the 
wagon, shouting meanwhile to his wife, “Jane, 
Jane, fetch the butcher-knife, the butcher-knife!”’ 

Jane was afraid to approach very near, and Jones 
dared not stop just then, so the race around the 
wagon continued. At length the deer’s horns be- 
came entangled in the wagon wheel, and the hunts- 
man was quick to seize the advantage, and quickly 
despatched the buck. 


~~ 
STEALING A CHILD. 


A remarkably intelligent elephant, working on a 


Formerly the 
gentlest of creatures, she grew irritable and even 
dangerous. One morning she broke the chain which 
confined her and escaped into the forest. 


One night, about ten days after her escape, the 
officer who had been in charge of her went out to lie 
in wait for bears at a pond in a jungle at some 
distance. 

As he and his native attendant were returning, 
early in the morning, the native silently nudged 
him, and they saw, in the dim, gray light, an ele 
phant with her calf making their way toward the 
camp. They both sprang behind trees, and when 
the elephants had passed, the native insisted that 
the older one was their old friend. 

When they reached the camp they found that the 
truant had indeed returned, and had gone from one 
person to another, touching each with her trunk, as 
if she were exhibiting her adopted child, which she 
| had evidently begged, borrowed, or stolen during 
her absence. 

Her good temper and usual docility returned at 
once, and her owner blessed the good fortune which 
had enabled her to steal a child. 


> 
FOUND WANTING. 


If a servant obeys orders as far as he can, and 
does his work correctly as far as he goes, what more 
can be expected? And yet the result is not always 
satisfactory, even to reasonable employers. 


The Boston Courier has a story of a woman who 
owns a very large and handsome dog, of which she 
is wer fond, and perhaps a little proud. The other 
day she sent him out to the stable to be weighed, 
confiding the operation to a new servant, who looked 
upon the powerful animal with considerable awe, 
and apparently with some real affection. 

The man was gone a surprisingly long time, but at 
last reappeared, and announced that the dog weighed 
one hundred and twenty pounds. 

“One hundred and twenty pounds!” repeated the 
| lady. “Are you sure you weighed him right? He 
must weigh more than that.” 

“Oh yes, marm; sure an’ I weighed him right, but 
I couldn’t get him all on the scales.”’ 


~— 
RELIEVED. 


A German newspaper reports a case of sudden 
blindness which was cured by means hitherto un 
| known to the medical profession. 





A young apprentice, while seated at the breakfast 
table, all at once exclaimed, “I am going blind! 
Ach! 1am blind!” 

His master asked in alarm how it had happened. 

“I don’t know,” answered the apprentice, “but 
I’m so blind that I can’t see the butter on my 
bread.” 

The good-natured master, who had once been an 
apprentice himself, begged his wife to put a piece of 
cheese on the lad’s bread. 

“Well, my boy,” said the master, as the two left 
the table, “how are your eyes now?” 

“Thanks, Herr Knieriem, they are much better. I 
could see the bread distinctly through the cheese.” 


ae en 
EASY. 


Little Jack is on the knees of Uncle Ned, who is 
very bald. 


“T can count!” says Jack, proudly. 

“Indeed? Let me hear you,” says Uncle Ned. 

“T’ll count—let me see, what shall I count? Oh, 
I’ll count the hairs on your head!” 

“I’m afraid that would be too hard for you.” 

“Oh no. I can count up to ten!” 


en 
HOW SHE WAS DRESSED. 


“The bride wore an appropriate and becoming 
dress of gray grow grain silk, and a fishoo of white 
Vallention’s lace, with long veil of white tool,’ 
was the description a rural editor gave of the bride’s 
appearance at a wedding. The bride herself gave 
him the description, and he took it down by the 
sound, and as he was his own compositor, it was 
published just as he wrote it. 


~~ - 


“SPELL ‘pshaw,’ Harry,” said a teacher toa pupil, 
and the boy spelled it correetly. 





“Now, James, you may spell ‘shilling.’ ” 

With the confidence and ease of one who feels that 
he cannot be mistaken, James spelled it : 

“P.s-h-i-l-l-i-n-g.” 
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eR! Ce y 
SCREAM? 


COMPANION. 


** will never buy acheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recommend- 
ed for its cheapness. Buy Burnett's, and be sure. [Adv, 


For Throat Troubles, Coughs and Hoarse- 
ness ‘ Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple, yet 
effective remedy. Containing nothing injurious they 
may be used as often as required, will not disorder the 











they have been recommended by physicians. and widely } 
| used, being known all over the world as one of the few 
staple cough remedies. Sold only in boxes. Price, 25 cts. 
gi, 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
manufactured by the Manhat- WASHINGTON, D. C, 
, 234 Broadway, By an analysis of Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
N. Y, has again shown its | I find it carefully compounded, and I regard it as the 
superiority over all others by best baking powder in the market in every respect. 
2 7ETER COLLIER, 
poe rong Ae | a: Late Chemist of the United States Department of 
cae. 2 
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griculture. 





PRICES. 


In Solid Nickel Case, $7. 
In Gold Plated, Acid 

proof, $9. e 
In Gold Filled, guar- 


anteed to wear 10 yrs.,@15. . 
All Jewellers, or sent prepaid She was certainly an exquisitely lovely 
pales ae Heustsbted Catalogue. |ereature. Nothing could have been added to 
{enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- 


| e : a 
tion, and was an object of worship. This is 
| 1 235 Broadway, opp. Post Office, N.Y.City. | TAMOMs 

— ntti «ha pocket | the universal result of the use of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


It transforms the most sallow skin into ra- 
diant health; removes pimples; clears the 


| * 

Rusijoam 

face of freckles and tan; gives the complexion 
E fe) =. TH 3 T E T 4 an indescribable brilliancy, and lends to 


every young lady a charm of person which 
} makes her 


\Onvnascsves i peacrms. | ADORABLE. 
‘Sample Vial_sent fee {0 any address, ! Drweists sel this POTENT BEAUTIFIER, 


| LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY | ¢ § at be gone | i 4 
E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS., CRITTENTON, Sele’ Proprietor, 115 ‘ulton 


| MANUFACTURERS OF THE Street, New York City. 
| Celebrated Hoyt’s German Cologne. : 


TETLEY’S | 


INDIA AND CEYLON 


‘TEAS. FAL BRANT 








Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 








. 
The most exquisite ever brought to America. They have 

| superseded all growths in the Market of Great Britain. | 

Guaranteed absolutely pure. 
THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. 

SOLD BY 

° New York. 

New York. 

Brooklyn. 

. Philadelphia. 

. Boston. 

Chicago. 

: Chicago. 

. New Orleans. 


70c. per ib. 
50c. “ 
Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 


JOSEPH TETLEY & CO., 
31 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


* NOT BUT 


How Cheap, How Good. | 
‘BLUE LABEL’ 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 
Pure Spices, thus re- 
taining the Natural 
Color and Flavor. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 
E. RIDLEY & SONS, 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 

| JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 

| CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., 

| CARSON, PIRIE & CO., 

|D.H. HOLMES, . 

| No. I. Quality, 

No. 2. A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 
AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 

BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
CHASE & 


$5 BROAD ST., BOSTON, 














Curicura Remeoies Curs 
Sxin ano Brooo Diseases 
rrom Pimpces to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
Made and guaranteed by | an exquisite Skin Beautitier, prepared from it, exter- 
° nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
Curtice Brothers Co | fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
ny | —— Wood disease, — pimples te serofula. 
Sold everywhere. rice, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Rochester, N. Y. RESOLVENT, $l. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





\NELABpy 
TOMATO 
KeTcHUP Sold only in our pa-|_**! 


tented corrugated screw- |82~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin _23 
cap bottles. eo prevented by CUTICURA SOAP, 3 | 


Beware of Artificially Col- y 4 
ored Catsups. \ A 











Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster. 



































A disease kno yn is half cured’, 
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uy a cake of TSR 


> : om ‘Itis asolid 
cake of Scouring Soap used for all clean: 
ing purposes except the laundry- Try it+ 


You are judged by your house just as much as by 
your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your reputation will 


shine. Neglect it and your good name will suffer. Do not 
think that house-cleaning is too troublesome; it is worth all 
it costs, especially if you reduce the outlay of time and strength 
by using SAPOLIO. 
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to be already in the same condition of mind. 
This young lady was eager to make a collection | 


world whiter than hers, at least Tony and Ap had | 
never seen it, and on one of her lovely fingers was | 
something they could not keep their eyes away | 
from,—a ring with a stone in it,—a stone of satin | 
whiteness, over whose surface played the most 
THE OLD OPENING. lovely colors, like those in the rainbow coal, only 
Not very long ago there lived in the beautiful | much more soft and radiant, and seeming rather 
Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania a boy named | to float around it than to be really in the stone. 
Tony Tamlyn, or, rather, he lived at the head of | The young lady who wore this ring was very 
a great ravine, which cut its way down into the | energetic and venturesome. She dug among the 
valley through steep mountains. shale with her pretty pink fingernails, stood on 
The house in which Tony lived was a little one- | tiptoe to pick the sulphur off the walls, and even 
story cabin of two rooms, one of them with little | went back as far as the third row of pillars. 
in it besides a cook-stove and table, the other with | Tony saw her starting off in that direction and 
nothing in it except two beds. Perhaps I ought | followed her, for she looked as if she meant to 
to say that this was the house that the boy ate and | walk straight through the mine. One of the young 
slept in, for he dived out of doors, and so did his | men followed, too, looking as if he meant to go 
sister Apollonia, except when she was needed to | wherever she did. 
help her mother. When she saw him she jumped behind a pillar | 
In the gray, rocky bottom of the ravine ran a | and pretended to hide, and then the young man 
fierce little white brook that never had time to | ran around the other side of the pillar, and Tony 
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| to her, and all the young men in the party seemed | can get through the opening before they reach the) Suddenly he remembered once seeing his father 
breaker, and I’m goin’ to do it.” 


| drop a stone down a ‘‘cave-in,”’ and that his father 
“O Tony, don’t, don’t!’ cried Ap, holding on| had said it was a very deep hole, because of the 


of the fossils, and had put on thick boots, and|to him. ‘What’ll mother say, and father? You) long time they had to wait to hear the stone touch 
before beginning to pick over the shale she pulled | know they’ve said you mustn't never do such a| bottom. So he took a bit of coal in his hand, 
off her gloves. If there was any hand in the| thing; you might get lost or kilt.” 


held it over the ledge and dropped it. Instantly 
“Ap,” said Tony, ‘I’m goin’ to do it, that’s all | there came back a little sharp clink that sounded 


there is. You just run up and tell mother what) very near. 
took me. That pretty lady’s got to have her ring.”’ 


Not a moment was to be lost. Again he let 
‘*You’ll carry a lantern, won’t you?’’ pleaded | himself down by his hands, took a long breath, 


Ap. let go, and fell—about four inches. 


‘‘No, there aint no time for a lantern—I’m off.’’| After another long breath of relief, Tony began 


| Tony’s voice came already from behind the third | exploring on his hands and knees. He did not 


pillar. Ap stood watching him with a dismal | intend to risk falling off any higher ledges. The 
feeling of anxiety, then turned and scampered as floor still sloped downward, and Tony almost 
fast as she could over the rocks and water, and up | walked on his head as he crawled along. Presently 


the hill, to tell mother. 


| he bumped up against another pillar, or was it the 
Tony had started on a run, but soon came to a! side wall? He felt carefully along for some dis- 


stop. The ground began to slope away frightfully, | tance, and decided that it was the wall; then rising 
and the darkness was like a black curtain hung | up from his knees, which were cramped and cut, 
close before his face. Turning, he could still catch he ventured to walk, or rather, creep, feeling the 
a glimmer from the far-away openings that looked | wall all the while with his hands, which gave him 
no more than little spots of brightness. Another | a certain sense of security. 


step, and their twinkling light could not reach | 


But he yet felt as if at any moment he might 


him. step into a hole, and he did step into deep pools of 


He held the ring tightly clasped in his hand, but | water, getting wet up to his knees, and sometimes 


| remembering the necessity of having both hands | he stumbled over stalagmites,—curious ringed 


make itself deep, but foamed and frothed and heard a sound of tussling and laughter, and out| free to feel his way, he bethought him of his| formations made by water dropping upon the 


sputtered all the way down to the valley. 


|ran the young lady trying to get her hand away pockets. Alas! Tony’s pockets were like the bot-| mine floor,—but by dint of pluck he gained 


On the right rose one wall of the ravine, sloping | from her companion. | tomless pit, and were vain things for safety. So headway. 


a little, and richly green with hemlock, and on | 


up” wall of yellowish rock about fifty feet high, 

chequered with a row of ten great black squares. These 
squares are great openings high enough to serve as doorways 
for the tallest giants, and if you step inside your feet will fall 
upon a solid, flat, almost smooth, black floor extending back 
many hundreds of feet, and disappearing into the blackest 
darkness. If you look up, there is a smooth, shiny black 
ceiling, and supporting this wonderful ceiling, at wide intervals, 
are enormous black pillars twenty-five feet in circumference, 
spreading out a little as they touch the roof full fifteen feet 
above your head. 

If you will look closely, you will see that not only are 
floors, ceilings and pillars all of one material, but they are 
also actually in one piece. This material is coal, and the 
openings are the entrance to a long worked-out coal mine. 

If you were to go to-day to visit a modern working coal 
mine, the only part you could see above ground would be 
the breaker, a huge, wooden structure containing machinery 
for hauling up and breaking the coal, and you would have 
to go into the earth some hundreds of feet, by means of an 
elevator, to find the place where the coal comes from. But 
many years ago, when people first began to look for coal, they 
often found it ‘cropping out’’ at the surface, and at this par- 
ticular spot where Tony and ‘“*Ap”’ lived, there cropped out one 
of the largest veins of coal ever found—twenty-four feet thick. 
So it came about that this rocky hill was all dug out and 
turned into an anthracite palace. 

Over on the other side of the hill was a new, vertical opening 
or ‘“‘sbaft,”? and every morning Tony’s father, who was a miner, 
went down the ravine and around the base of the hill—a 
distance of a mile and a half—to his work; but there was a 
much shorter way if one chose to take it, and that was through 
the ‘‘old opening.”’ 

Following the long-deserted ‘‘gangways”’ for a quarter of a 
mile or so, you would come out upon the great smutty breaker, 
with its roar, and its dust, and its culm-pile. However, this 
was regarded asa dangerous thing to do, and the children were 
told repeatedly never to attempt it, but this caution was hardly 
needed, for if ever they ventured back among the dark pillars, 
the blackness was so dense, and the feeling of dampness so 
unpleasant, that they were glad enough to run into the sunlight 
again. 

All in and about the great doorways of the old opening, 
and among the stone chips of the slippery ledge outside, were 
found pieces containing ‘‘impressions’’ of ferns and other leaves 
that had flourished green and fresh many ages before, and 


dying, had left their sculptured portraits upon the rocks. HE WAS A DREADFUL-LOOKING OBJECT. 


There were also other pieces covered with what 
might be thought the moulds in which dainty | which, in the broad sunlight, the rest of their party, 


fluted sea-shells had been cast. Again there would | with Ap to help, were still fossil-hunting. Tony | could not see a thing, for haste being the one idea 
come to light small sections of tree-stems, pith, | stayed behind, for his eye had just lighted on | in his mind, he did not wait to be cautious, and 


wood and bark all turned to stone. 


At length she did get it free, and they both | he put the ring in his mouth, and started bravely 
the left a very strange sight indeed, a ‘‘straight- | walked back to the opening together, outside of | forward on his dangerous way in the darkness. 





Also, he began to grow used to the utter black- 
_ ness, as he found that however needful the sense 
of sight seems, there are other senses that will 
take its place. He was certainly kept on the alert. To guard 
his face from sharp projections of the wall; to find a safe 
footing before ever he dared plant a foot,—waving his leg 
before him as a measuring-worm waves its head,—above all, 
to keep from swallowing the ring; Tony’s mind and body 
were well occupied, even though his eyes were of no use to him. 

He now felt sure from the sound of his footsteps that he 
had left the great open chamber with its pillars, and had 
entered the gangway, or corridor, which connected this old 
mine with the new one. He knew, for he had heard his father 
say so, that this gangway was forked at a certain point, lead- 
ing in one direction down into the working mine, and in the 
other direction bringing one out upon the surface of the 
ground. 

How was Tony to choose the right way, when he did not 
know whether the working vein led to the right or to the left ? 

This difficulty was a serious one, for, although he could not 
get hopelessly lost, he could lose much precious time. How- 
ever, he thought that if the worst came he might meet a 
miner in the new gangway who would show him the way out. 

So he took heart and plodded on warily. His hearing was 
uncomfortably sharp. Every noise seemed important, and 
now and then came a sound which made his heart thump. It 
was a crackling, sometimes succeeded by a falling sound, and 
it brought to Tony’s mind all that he had ever heard of miners 
buried beneath falls of coal. 

This old mine had lost many of its supports. Sometimes 
the huge pillars had been ‘‘robbed,’’ as it is called by the 
miners, who hated to see so much good coal wasted, and also 
found it easier mining than drilling into a solid ‘breast.”’ 
Then they would neglect to put in wooden props, or where 
they did put them in, these props would decay, and then the 
wall overhead, already cracked by the action of springs, would 
tumble in by sheer, unsupported weight. 

Tony felt—and had good reason to feel—that at any moment 
he was likely to be crushed by tons of coal and rock. 

The floor was now getting soft and culmy, as is the case 
when much trodden upon by men or mules, so he thought 
he must be nearing the fork, or else, that without knowing it, 
he had entered the new gangway. 

He quickened his steps a little, and in another moment 
bumped his head against a great wooden door, and at the 
same time got a big splinter in one of his hands. 

He did not mind either the bump or the splinter, however, in 
his joy at finding himself in some definite place, and no longer 
wandering about blindly in those vague, dreadful chambers, 

kept in constant suspense between pits in the 
Bravely indeed, but rashly, considering that he | floor and cracks in the ceiling. Tony was sure 
| that there would be some men on the other side 
|who would show him a short way out to the 


| some fine specimens of rainbow coal, which he | stumbling along with arms outstretched came | surface, so he knocked hard with his fist, calling 


Inside were other strange and beautiful things; | thought he would gather for the pretty lady, and | plump against the sharp corner of a pillar, gave | out at the same time. 









































chunks of coal coated with sulphur, that looked 
almost as if they were crusted with gold,—other 
chunks covered with what seemed like burnished 
points of steel,—and most beautiful of all, slabs 
of ‘‘rainbow”’ coal, with their colors playing into 
each other as perfectly as on any peacock’s tail, 
and almost making one believe that that first bow 
which God set in the heavens must have been 
somehow preserved in the bowels of the earth, like 
the shells and ferns and flowers, for future ages to 
see and enjoy. 

Tony and his sister spent hours looking for these 
fossils, and one corner of their bedroom was piled 
up with a collection that would have delighted the 
hearts of geologists or curiosity-hunters. 

Many such curiosity-hunters came to the old 
opening every summer—carriage-loads of them— 
gaily dressed, and the two children were always 


on hand when they heard the roll of wheels | 
coming up the narrow road of the ravine, for the | 
tourists always wanted fossils, and if they could | 
not find enough to suit them, Tony or Ap would | 


bring the best treasures from their store, and offer 
them for sale. 
One day there came up a carriage-load of un- 


usually fine people. The gentlemen wore their 


stockings outside their trousers,—so Ap told her 
mother,—and their coats were short and belted 


like Tony’s Sunday one. The ladies were beau- 


tifully dressed, and some of them wore little 


jackets like the men’s coats. One of these ladies | 
Was so pretty that Tony and Ap lost their hearts | 


so engrossed did he become, that, when at length | his nose a fearful blow, and almost swallowed the 

he looked up, all the tourists had gone, and Ap | ring. 

stood alone in one of the great doorways calling; This would never do. He must go slowly and 

to him. | surely. But in what direction should he move 
As he stooped to pick up one last piece of coal, | next? He felt safe while touching the pillar, but 

he saw a little glittering object at some distance | to let go and venture forth was like jumping off a 


saw that it was the ring with the rainbow stone! | would he ever touch another, and what pitfalls 
The young man must have pulled it off the | might lie between ? 
pretty lady’s hand when she was trying to get} The air was chilling and smelt sulphury, and 
away from him. water could be heard trickling and dropping with 
Tony’s first thought was, ‘‘What a treasure!” a hollow, dreary sound. But he must not linger; 
and he ran eagerly to show it to his sister, but | so, with one hand still on the pillar, he put a foot 
before he reached her the thought came, ‘I must | forward. It did not come down upon anything 
return it;’”” and a third thought quickly followed, | so Tony stretched out his leg a little more, and 
‘*How can it be returned ?” yet met with nothing. Drawing his foot back it 
When Ap saw the ring she gave a little scream, | struck against a sharp edge. Then he sat down 
and understood at once that the lady had dropped | and felt with his hands. 
it. Horrors! he was on the brink of a precipice, 
“Run, Tony, run!” she exclaimed; “they’ve | and there was no telling how deep it might be. 
started down already.” Sitting down, with his legs hanging over, he could 
Tony ran a short distance, but soon came back, | not touch bottom ; lying prone he could not reach 
saying the carriage had got too far ahead; he could | it with his arms extended. Tremblingly he let 
never overtake it. himself down, and hung by his hands, but his 
‘Perhaps the lady will miss the ring, and come | feet found no resting-place. He drew himself up 
back for it,’’ said he. again, and sat down to think. 
“No,” said Ap, ‘she won’t, for she put her The thought of turning back never once came 








gloves on before she got in the wagon, and she'll | to him; this thing had been undertaken, and it | to an end, and Tony to his feet. 


before him. He picked it up, and in a moment | high cliff, or casting one’s self into the sea. When | 


| He thumped with all his might, and vainly 
| Strove to open the heavy timber door himself, but 
it was fastened on the other side, and presently 
he heard the men’s voices die away in the dis- 
|tance. Then the brave little fellow sat down in 
the darkness and cried like a girl. 

He pictured himself dying there deserted by 
| everybody; he pictured Ap wandering lonely in 
the ravine, and not caring to pick fossils; he 
| thought of his father’s coming home and asking 
for him, and giving him up for lost, for Tony was 
not just now in a state of mind to reason, and it 
| didn’t occur to him that his father would come 


g, | with a lantern and rescue him. 


It seemed hours, days, since he had torn him- 
| self away from Ap, and started upon his terrible 
| journey. And now the lady would never get her 
| ring; he and the ring were buried in one grave. 
| Tony cried so hard that the ring tumbled out of 
| his mouth, and he had to feel around for it among 
| the fine coal-dust. He now held it tightly in his 
hand, not daring to trust it in his mouth. 
| Soon his ear was caught by a slight hurrying 
| sound among the culm, and something ran over 
|him. In a moment he felt himself attacked on 

all sides by small animals, and he knew that he 
| was at the mercy of rats! This brought the tears 
The creatures 


never see that the ring isn’t on her hand till she | was to be carried through,—Tony did not say to | were all about him, and every time he put his foot 
| himself, ‘‘if possible,’,—he simply meant to do it. 
Tony was thinking hard. | Where he sat the coal was crumbled up, and his 
‘‘There’s only one way,” he said, at length. ‘I | hand played unconsciously among the loose pieces. 


| gets home.” 


| down he stepped on one, so that the air was filled 
| with horrible little squeaks and yells. 
| The rats were ravenously fierce, and jumped 
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upon Tony as he staggered along, biting through his | 
stockings and trousers. The horror of being beset 
in the darkness by hungry rats made Tony desperate, 
and he rushed on madly, banging himself against 
the walls, and receiving cuts and bruises on the right 
and left. 

lony felt his strength and courage giving out, and 
in another moment would have fallen, when there 
suddenly twinkled out before him a light, far away 
but clear shining like the day, which indeed it was. 

His strength returned upon him, and making a 
final effort he sped like a deer toward the ever- 
growing brightness, leaving his tormentors far be- 
hind to squeak out their disappointment by them- 
selves, and to search for other food. 

When Tony reached daylight again, he was a 
dreadful-looking object. His face was covered with 
a compound of coal-dust, tears and blood; his clothes 
were tattered and soaking wet, and the hand which 
clenched the ring was nearly skinned. 

He looked about dazed by the light, and with the 
strange, bewildering sensation of being in a new 
world which always comes to one at the first instant 
after emerging from dark, underground places. Soon, 
however, he got his bearings, and saw to his delight 
the carriage standing by the breaker, and the party 
just alighting and preparing to descend the shaft. 

They had driven slowly, stopping often to admire 
the views, and so had taken twenty-five minutes to 
accomplish a distance of a mile and a half; twenty- 
five minutes that had been as twenty-five hours to 
Tony in his underground passage! 

When he reached home, taking the ravine this 
time, he looked to see his mother watching for him 
with a stick, but she only ran and fell on his neck 
and kissed him, weeping as if he had been the prod- 
igal son returning. 

Ap asked immediately what the pretty lady said 
when he gave back the ring. 

“She asked me what for I’d scratched it, and got | 
it so dirty.” 

“And didn’t she give you nothin’?” 

“One of the gentlemen he give me this,” and Tony | 
showed a silver coin; ‘the looked kinder cross-like at 
the lady when she said that to me, and I don’t think 
she’s so very pretty after all!” 

And if “pretty is that pretty does,” I don’t think 
so either. EpDITH BROWER. 
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ISSUING GOVERNMENT BEEF TO 
THE INDIANS. 


The manner of issuing government beef to Indians 
occupying the various reservations possesses some- 
thing of novel interest for those who see the pro- 
ceeding for the first time. 

It may be that these distributions are not con- 
ducted in the same manner at all the Indian reserva. | 
tions, but the procedure described in this sketch 
takes place regularly 
every second week at the 


| pursuit of their prey. 


| called, more cattle were released, and the riders 


| hills beyond. 
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them into two lines, which began at the entrance of 
the large corral in which the cattle were confined, 
and extended out upon the plain as far as the number 
of men would permit. 

The two lines faced each other, leaving a space 
between the horses’ heads through which the doomed 
cattle were to pass, when liberated. | 


| the C ion. 
While the warriors sat and awaited the signal of | Par ee Spee 
VOLCANIA. 


pursuit, the young squaws rode about in their gala 

dresses, two, or perhaps even three, on one sorry- 

looking little pony that looked as if it might break It gives one but a slight idea of the extent of 

down under its burden of chattering, giggling, gum- | Alaska to hear that it has an area of more than five 
hundred thousand square miles. We may, perhaps, 
illumine this bald, numerical fact a little by stating 


chewing loveliness. 
that Alaska is as extensive as the entire Eastern, 


takes place in queer-looking enclosures built for the 
purpose, and the tum-tum of the drum and the wild, 
weird chant of the singers was heard far into the 


| night. JACINTA JACQUES. 


The old, dusky hags, wrapped in the inevitable 
blanket, and with the almost inevitable papoose 
strapped on their back, wrangled and crowded each 
other, or madly drove their rickety old wagons about 
the grounds striving among themselves to gain the 
advantageous positions for witnessing the sport 
about to take place. 


with Virginia and the two Carolinas thrown in. 

As the great West fills with inhabitants, the grand 
fisheries of Alaska, and its unrivalled resources of 
timber and the precious metals will eventually make 
it the residence of a considerable white population. 
It is not to be supposed, however, that this vast 
extent of territory can be included within the limits 
of a single State. 

Nature, indeed, has 


White spectators, too, were there in plenty, both 
men and women, who came from miles around to 
view the savage sport. Military officers, their wives 
and families, traders, settlers, travellers, people in 
fact of all classes, had gathered_to see the barbarous 
contests, and silks and diamonds, squalor and rags, 
beauties, hags, education and refinement, abject 
ignorance and untamed savagery, mingled fora time 
in one expectant crowd. 

A short speech in the Indian tongue announced the 
beginning of the distribution, and then the names 
of five or six red men—Holy Skin, Six Feathers, Cut | 
Meat, and the like—were called, and a corresponding 
number of cattle were liberated, and went rushing 
in affright down between the lines of mounted men, 
while Messrs. Holy Skin, Cut Meat and the others 
of the first detachment, put spurs to their ponies, 
broke from the ranks, and were off like the wind in 


indicated three divisions of 
Alaska, and we may amuse ourselves by naming 
somewhat in advance of history these three future 
States of the far Northwest. 

| First, Southern Alaska, embracing the thousand 
islands of the Sitkan or Alexander archipelago and 


Range, which, in Lat. 60° north, bends grandly 
around to the west, constituting the lofty and match- 
less Alaskan Alps,—all this mountain-walled littoral 
and insular district, as far west as Cook’s Inlet, may 


town, or better still Oceana, since it is half in the 
ocean. 

Second, north of the mountains the valley of the 
No sooner were they gone than other names were 


darted from the lines like arrows, and thus they flew 
in quick succession until the plunging, frightened 
cattle were all turned loose upon the prairie, and the | 
savage pursuers were dashing with yells and shouts 
upon their mimic hunt. By this time the scene had 
become barbarously exciting. 

How they rode! crouching close to their ponies, 
their long hair flying, their loose shirts and gay rib- 
bons flapping in the air, their rifles in position, they 
go like the wind, while the bewildered cattle dash 
madly about 


|may well retain the name of Alaska, the “great 
land.” 

While third, the Aleutian Islands, including the 
large island of Kadiak and the isolated peninsula of 
| Aliaska, west of Cook’s Inlet, may, from the great 
number and grandeur of their volcanoes, be very 
appropriately named Volcana or Volcania. 

Oceana, Alaska, Volcania, the three far Northwest 
States of the great Republic. There can be no harm, 
at least, in thus designating them for the moment. 
in a fruitless endeavor to reach the | It is of the wonders of Volcania that we wish now 
to speak. We may begin by saying that there is 


Bang, bang, go the rifles, and beasts drop here and | 
there. | 
Whizzing lariats whirl through the air like winged | 
serpents slowly uncoiling, and the deadly noose | scribed as the extreme northwest limb of the great 
settles about the neck of some plunging animal and Andean and Rocky Mountain range. The mountains 
brings him to the ground. here almost submerged in the Pacific, still stretch 

The scene was invested with a horrible fascination, | out from America toward Asia for a distance of over 
and brought to mind thoughts of Spanish bull-fights. | two thousand miles, till the last rocky peak finally 
disappears beneath 
waves beyond Attoo, six 


studying volcanic phenomena as the Aleutian Islands 





Pine Ridge agency, a res- 
ervation in Southwest 
Dakota which is occupied 
by about eight thousand 
Indians of the Sioux and 
Cheyenne tribes. 

A large quantity of beef 
and other food is neces- 
sary to support so many 
persons. From two hun- 


dred to four hundred 
cattle are issued every 
fortnight to these In- 
dians. 


On every occasion of an 
of beef the In 
dians have a grand holi- 
day. For the time being 
they seem to think far 
more of the excitement 
of catching their cattle 
than of the beef into 
which the cattle will be 
turned. 

At arecent distribution 
which I attended, four 
or five hundred dusky 
warriors appeared. They 
were all mounted on po- 
nies, dressed in buckskin 
shirts, fringed leggins 
and gay moccasins, and 
decked in the finery of colored beads and wampum. 

To enumerate all the articles of adornment with 
which these curious beings decorate their persons, 
and in which their savage hearts delight, would be 
next to impossible. As the Indians sat upon their | 
ponies in almost motionless silence, awaiting the | 
beginning of the sport, they presented an appear- 
ance at once grotesque and barbarous. | 

One might have thought that, instead of being | 
bent upon hunting down a few steers, these braves 
were to engage in a hunt of great game. The actual | 
business of the day was as different from a buffalo- 
hunt as one of the fashionable organized fox-chases | 
of this country is unlike the exciting sport of | 
following the hounds in England. | 

} 


“issue”’ 





Some of the costumes were savagely magnificent. 
The chief garment would, perhaps, be a bead-covered | 
shirt, worked in a great variety of colors and pic- | 
turesque figures. Its weight, owing to its load of 
beads, would perhaps be fifteen or twenty pounds, 
and to buy it the relic hunter would have to pay as | 
many dollars. All these garments and decorations 
were proudly worn by the young braves. 

In their long, black, straggling hair might be seen | 
bits of bright calico, ribbons, strips of fur, strings 
of brass beads, feathers, anything that would glitter 
or make a show. Those who were not bareheaded | 
wore the broad, white, cowboy hat. Their beaded 
shirts and jackets were thrown open at the throats, | 
revealing their dark breasts, or were tied about with | 
a gay handkerchief. Each rider was armed with | 
rifle-revolver and knife, which added to the savagery 
of his appearance. 

A band of Indian policemen, distinguishable by | 
their uniforms, rode to and fro with an indescribable | 
air of stoicism and importance, «nd at a given signal | 
marshalled the mounted braves together, forming 





| after her, firing shot after shot until he had brought 


thousand 
Boston. 

Our fancifully named 
State of Volcania is thus 
more than two thousand 
miles in length from east 
to west. Of how many 
islands it consists, or how 
many craters smoke along 
this vastly extended chain 
of Plutonic islets, no one 
knows as yet. 

Here, indeed, is a fair 
field for some young and 
ambitious explorer to dis- 


and pencil. Of the volca- 
noes of the long Aliaska 
peninsula we have no ac- 
curate account at present; 
no account whatever, 
fact. Some of those on the 
Aleutian Islands have been 
described as seen from the 
sea. 

The first island of the 
chain, looking westward 
from the end of the pe- 
ninsula above mentioned, 
bears the native name of 
Oonimak, and may be rep. 
resented as the rocky roof 
of a vast subterranean furnace out of which tower 
two grand chimney-cones, Shishaldin and Pogromnia 
Sopka, the “booming” mountain,—thus named by 
the Russians. 

The first and loftier of them, Shishaldin, is by far 
the most beautiful and symmetrical volcanic cone in 
| America, and probably in the world. It is entirely 
of volcanic formation, and rises directly from sea 
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The spectators cheered at each successful feat of 
difficult horsemanship, and at the telling shots fired 
by riders while going at full speed. Now and then 
the lookers-on brought their field-glasses to bear 
upon some poor creature which, perhaps a mile | 
away, stood seemingly at bay, and faced the shots of 
her pursuers—or perhaps on some wounded animal 
which lunged along on three legs, the fourth dan- 
gling useless, while her captor galloped leisurely 
her down. 

Once a great, long-horned Texas steer caused some 
screaming and scampering among the spectators by | 
turning from his pursuers, and making straight for 
the crowd of men, women and children; but an 
unerring shot from the rifle of an Indian sent the 
great animal down, before he could reach them. 
Tumbling headlong, he buried his great horns in 
the earth, turned a complete somersault, and died 
instantly. 

The savage chase occupied more than an hour, but 
long before the rifles had ceased their deadly work, 
groups of squaws were hurrying hither and thither, 
seeking their own especial property, and hovering 
like vultures about their prey, for to these women 
belongs the work of skinning, cutting up and load 
ing the carcasses into the wagons in which they 
were carried to their homes. 

As the Sioux and Cheyennes are not noted for 
their epicurean daintiness, it may easily be supposed 
there was nothing wasted, and a little while after 
the wholesale slaughter was concluded, at every hut 
and teepee might be seen the hide, the entrails, the 
heads, and, indeed, every portion of the beeves hung 
upon poles, or tossed upon the roofs of the huts to 
dry in the sun. The cattle having all been killed and 
cut up, the festivities ended with a war dance, which 
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level to a height of nearly nine thousand feet. A 
jet of white vapor rises constantly from its summit. 
At times the white steam cloud darkens, in sym. 
pathy with its more unquiet partner, Pogromnia, 
but it has not been in a state of eruption during the 
last century, so at least the Russian priests assert. 
But the sides and flanks of the cone are marked by 
the blackened pathways of many old lava torrents, 
| distinctly visible when the warm suns of July melt 


the entire year above an altitude of three thousand 
| feet. 

Pogromnia has a rougher outline, with a broad, 
double-peaked summit. Its altitude is estimated at 
five thousand six hundred feet. 
with enormous black boulders which lie embedded 

| in glacial ice. 


Middle and Central States east of the Mississippi, | 


the mountainous coast south of the snow-clad Rocky | 


bear the name of Sitka from its present capital | 


Yukon—the Mississippi of the north—and the great | 
| northern plains, stretching away to the Arctic Ocean, | 


nowhere in the world so favorable a region for | 


and the peninsula of Aliaska, which may be de- | 


the | 


miles west of | 


tinguish himself with pen | 


in | 


away the snow fields that clothe the cone for nearly | 


Its sides are strewn | 
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Its cap remains black during the entire year, the 
snows melting as they fall, from the heat of the 
crater. Smoke, inky black in color, is seen rising 
from its apex every few days, and sounds as of low, 
muffled thunder peals are frequently audible over 
the whole island, accompanied by alarming tremors 
of the ground. 

Westward a few leagues from Oonimak, the smok- 
ing head of another seared and blackened cone is 
plainly visible, when the fog banks which lie heayy 
along the straits lift a little. , 

This is Akootan, four or five thousand feet in 
height, a great and constant smoker, but not r¢ 
eruptive. 

The next island, looking westerly, is Oonal 
on which is located the trading hamlet of Ik 
| containing a population of four or five hi 
Aleuts, and here we fine another snow-clad y: 
which the Russians named Makooshin, an occa 








mutterer, but a generally peaceful smoker. The 
natives, indeed, regard it rather with pride and ven- 
eration than apprehension, and take pleasure in 
contrasting its model behavior with that of other 
less well-mannered craters on neighboring islands. 

They fancy that Makooshin, as seen from the 
north, resembles a gigantic human form, laid out for 
burial, with a white shroud thrown over the upper 
portion of the body. 

Sailing westerly again, the next island reached is 
Oomnhak, in the interior of which smokes the lofty 
and, as yet, unvisited volcano of Toolieskoi Sopka; 
while twenty miles to the north of Oomnak, the 
| peak of Bogaslov towers above the pale-greer waters 
| of Behring Sea, a peak and an islet, remarkable 
| for having risen out of the ocean within the memory 
of living men. It is the last and youngest island of 
the Aleutian chain, and its fiery birth was attended 
by exceedingly grand volcanic and marine phe 
nomena. 

Beyond Oomnak, islet succeeds islet for over six 
| hundred miles; Tanaga, Kanuga, Adohk, Koro- 
vinsky Sopka, Sarichev, Goreloi, and a score of 
others, with even harder names, till finally Attoo is 
reached far over toward Asia. 

Upon the island of Atkha there are hot springs, 
mud volcanoes and “paint-pots” fully equal to those 
| in the Yellowstone Park, so it is said. 


Goreloi, too, 
is a magnificent volcanic cone, as lofty as Shishaldin 
and well-nigh as symmetrical, while Tanaga and 
Kanaga are almost constantly active. But of all 


| this interesting chain of volcanoes, we have need of 
more knowledge. 

Attoo, the most westerly point of land where the 
| American flag flies, is an island fifteen or twenty 
| miles in extent, and of volcanic origin like all the 
others of this long chain. 


| 


| 
| 


It is inhabited by about 








a hundred and thirty hardy, honest-hearted Aleuts, 
who subsist by seal-hunting, fishing, and the propa- 
gation of ‘“‘blue” foxes and domestic geese. 

The foxes (vulpes lagopus) were introduced here 
from the Seal Islands about thirty years ago. Three 
hundred skins a year, on an average, are exported. 
| In closing this very brief and imperfect sketch of 
Voleania, some mention should be made of the 
| people who live there, and who are now our fellow- 

| citizens. 

Originally the Aleuts are believed to have been of 
Japanese extraction. Their own traditions give 
weight to this opinion, but the present islanders are 
half-breeds of mixed native and Russian parentage. 
They are honest, kindly people, and no explorer or 
visitor need have the least apprehension about going 
among them, quite alone and unarmed. 

They are all Greek Christians, and better Chris- 
tians in their daily life and behavior than many of 
our fellow-countrymen nearer the centre of govern- 
ment. 

They prosecute seal and whale fisheries to some 
extent as a means of livelihood, but their principal 
business is the pursuit and capture of the sea otter. 

An expert Aleutian hunter sometimes clears two 
thousand dollars a year from this industry alone. 
Aside from fish and the flesh of young seals, their 
food supply comes to them mainly by way of the 
traders to whom they sell their furs. They dress 
also for the most part in woollen clothing of the 
‘ready made” class, which the traders bring them, 
and their women are said to be close and admiring 
imitators of Paris fashions, although the “fits” 
which they obtain sre not always such as would win 
the approval of French modistes. 

This comes, of course, from being so far removed 
from the centre of fashion. From the same cause it 
also results that they are apt to be a little “behind” 
the style, but an ocean cable along Voleania would 
doubtless set that right. 

Their houses or barrabkies are warmed by Amer- 
| ican cast-iron stoves; they make use of American 

breech-loading carbines and cartridges; they send 

their children to school, when school keeps, #ls0 t0 

| Sunday school, and they would vote at the presiden 
| tial election if they could. 

In short, there seems to be no good reason why 
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Volcania should not be admitted as a State, as soon 

as the population reaches the necessary figure. But 

that, we fear, will be a good many years hence. | 
C. A. STEPHENS. | 


_THE YOUTH’S 


One cold saved, one sickness averted, pays many | 
times over for your STANDARD THERMOMETER. [Adv. | 
The Ivers & Pond Piano Co. will send Pianos | 


| anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL,—to be | 
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For the Companion. 


EIGHTY BISCUIT. 


“My family sometimes eat eighty biscuit at one 
meal,” said a lady, reflectively, as she sat with some 
friends on a hotel piazza, looking mountain-ward. 

She had left her household cares at home, and had 

itains for much-needed rest, but 
ta group of fellow-boarders, the 
way from the scenery, the grandeur 
9 the little familiar home tasks 
issert themselves again so soon. | 
ke those eighty biscuit?” asked 
and I ain willing to confess that 
elf, for I had been wanting a 


p to wonder at the number, eighty, 
though it seemed so enormous, for I knew that the 
H—— family was a large one, and included five hearty 
men and boys among the rest. 

“T make them very small,” she said, laughingly, 
in answer to some one else’s dismayed exclamation, 
“and we have them with our baked beans Sunday 
mornings. Of course the biscuits are light and del- 
icate, or we could not eat so many.” 

Then turning to me, she said, ‘I will write the 
recipe out for you some day while you are here.” 

“And oh!” I exclaimed, “please tell me every 
little thing, so I cannot make a mistake!’ For I was 
a novice then. 

She kept her word, and when I came home, among | 
the Indian baskets, the birch bark, and the pressed 
ferns in my trunk there lay the directions for the | 
biscuit, brought down to a quantity proportioned to 
my family of four. 

And here they are, just as she worded them in her 
thoughtfulness : | 
“One quart flour; one tablespoon white sugar; one 
full tablespoon butter or lard, or equal quantities of 
each; salt; not quite half a yeast cake dissolved in 

warm water. 

“Kub the shortening into the flour; mix with the 
warm water in which the yeast has been dissolved. 
I mix bread very stiff, but biscuit I mix softer than 
bread. They rise quicker and are more delicate. | 
Set the dough in a warm place to rise. When risen, 
mould on a board and set in a cool place. About an 
hour and a half before your meal, put the dough on 
your board, flatten or roll it, cut out the biscuit, and 
set them ina warm place to rise. Be careful and not 
handle them more than is absolutely necessary. I 
tuke the pieces, mould them, and put them in a pan 
by themselves, for anything moulded takes so much 
longer to rise. Lard shortening makes anything 
more delicate, but I prefer butter. Experience will 
teach you more about bread and biscuit than I can. 
Begin early in the forenoon so that they will have 
time to rise for your tea. If you like rolls, use 
scalded milk instead of water; they are delicious. 

se careful in the baking; more than half the good- 
ness depends on that.” 

I followed the recipe, and use it to this day, when- 
ever we want biscuit, but I always use the milk 
instead of water so they will taste like rolls. The 
milk has to be boiled first, to ensure the dough 
against souring. This recipe makes forty-five little 
biscuits, cut out with a good-sized napkin ring, and 
if broken into cards of four biscuit each, almost 
everybody will begin by taking four, so there will 
soon seem not to be so very many. 





—_+@>— — 
ORIENTAL JUSTICE. 


Dr. Henry M. Scudder reports the decision of a 
case in an Eastern court, in which the nice discrim- 
ination of the bench was conspicuous. 


Four men, partners in business, bought some 
cotton bales. That the rats might not destroy the 
cotton, they purchased a cat. They agreed that each 
of the four should own a particular leg of the cat; | 
and each adorned with beads and other ornaments 
the leg thus apportioned to him. 

The cat by an accident injured one of its legs. | 
The owner of that member wound about it a rag 
soaked in oil. The cat going too near the fire set the 
rag on fire, und, being in great pain, rushed # | 
among the cotton bales, where she was accustomed 
to hunt rats. The cotton thereby took fire and was 
burned up. It was a total loss. 

The three other partners brought an action to 
recover the value of the cotton against the fourth 
partner, who owned that particular leg of the cat. 
The judge examined the case and decided thus: 

“The leg that had the oil rag on it was hurt; the 
cat could not use that leg; in fact, it held up that | 
leg and ran with the other three legs. The three | 
unhurt legs, therefore, carried the fire to the cotton, 
and are alone culpable. The injured leg is not to be 
blamed. The three partners who owned the three 
legs with which the cat ran to the cotton will pay 
the whole value of the bales to the partner who was 
the proprietor of the injured leg.” 





+> 
HONEST, AT LEAST. 

Very few of us have the courage of our convic- 
tions in making compurisons, or in selecting objects 
of admiration. The woman who said that a bouquet 
of natural flowers was as “handsome as waxwork” 
did not select a telling simile, but she at least uttered | 
what she thought. The same encomium applies | 
also to the traveller who remarked that the Alps | 
resembled bustles. | 


Once, in crossing the Atlantic, the passengers of a 
certain ship were summoned to look at an iceberg. 
rhe sun threw a shower of rays upon it, which was 
reflected by the glittering mass, and the effect was | 
something magnificent. There arose a chorus of | 
delighted exclamations. } 

“How like an old Gothic cathedral!” cried one | 
passenger. 

“Do you think so?” remarked an American lady. 
“Now it looks to me just like one of our grain ele- 
vators.”’ 

+> 

“I THOUGHT I should snicker right out,” said Mrs. 
Cashton, “when, at the circus to-day, Mrs. Smith | 
called an animal a seraph. Of course she meant 
giraffe; but the fun of it was, it wasn’t a giraffe. It | 
was a camomile.” 


“THERE,” said the new lady of the castle, “are 
the graves of the former owner’s ancestors. My 
ancestors,” she added, proudly, “are all living.”’— 
Harper's Magazine. 


| returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if | 


unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of | 

Premium List cover. [Adv. | 

a 

Simply Perfect. | 

The Union Pacific Railway, “The Overland Route,” | 
has equipped its trains with dining cars of the latest 


| pattern, and on and after August 18th the patrons of its 


fast trains between Council Bluffs and Denver, and be- 
tween Council Bluffs and Portland, Ore., will be pro- 
vided with delicious meals, the best the market affords, | 
perfectly served, at 75cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. [Adv. 











Two little books that have proved themselves to be 
real Necessaries of Life. 


FOR EVERYBODY. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. Conpiled by Sara W. 
WILSON, and MARTHA S. HUSSEY. With introduction 
by Rey. Phillips Brooks, D.D. l6mo, cloth, plain, $1.00; 
full gilt, $1.25; leather binding, $2.50. 

A text of Holy Scripture, a prose paragraph and a bit 
of poetry for every day in the year. One thought in a 
trinity of forms. The range of authors is a wide one. 

“Some suggestive word out of this book will fall upon 
a score of lives some morning and will touch the key of 
each. One will do better trading, another will do better 
teaching, another’s household life will be more pure and | 
lofty.”— Rev. Phillips Brooks. 


FOR THE GIRLS. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. A Year Book for | 
Girls. Edited by ANNIE H. RYDER. Square 1é6mo., | 
cloth, $1.00; full gilt, $1.25; leather binding, $2.50. | 

Hints about talking, reading, studying, exercising, 
caring for the health, working and dressing; bits of ex- 
perience from the lives of famous women, thoughts to 
stimulate the mind and lift the soul. 

“There is a happy blending of practical common 
sense, pure sentiment and simple religious fervor.”— 
Education, Boston. 


At the bookstores or sent ns the pabitehers. Catalogue 
ee. D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
364—366 Washington Street, Boston, 
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of progress in the 


of magazines. 
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JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 


COMPANION. 


The Fam Plymouth, Rock, Pans 


of our branch stores, or 
there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nov- 
elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or money 
refunded. Agents want- 
ed in every town and 
village in U. S., where 
we have none now to 
take ordersfor our fam- 
ous goods cut to order. 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 
you @ steady customer 
every time. 

nts, $3 to 85.25; Suits, 


DO YOU WEAR 































If you don’t know who 
we are,look in any com- 
mercial agency, or write 
to any bank or business firm 
(except clothiers and tail- 


ors) in any of these cities. 
P 


PLYMOUTH ROC ANTS CO. 
ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 
x: 695 Washington Street, 
And 18 Summer Street oston, Mass. 
New York; 943 Penn. 
dams St., Chicago, 


BRANCHES: 285 Broadway, 
m, D.C.; 72 A 

Til.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore 
., New_ Orleans; 

ontgomery, Ala.; 39 Whitehall 


Avenue, Washingto: 


, Ga.; Burnside Building, Worcester, 

ass.; Hotel Gilmore, Springfield, Mass.; 198 West- 
minster St., Providence, R. I.; Old Register Build- 
ine, New Haven, Conn. 





WILL save you many unnecessary 


WHITE’S KITCHEN INDICATOR TABLET. 
PEG UP steps. When you are out of Sugar, 
Butter, Eggs, etc., simply put a peg 


in hole on the Indicator opposite the article needed. Thus 
the order for the grocer is always ready. Resembles a 
Cribbage-Board of polished wood, bright metallic pegs. 
Complete, 50c. each, or 3 for $1.00, post-paid. 
Tablet Co., 85 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 





ENTURYin9O 


‘* Especially in country homes is ayear of THE CENTURY peculiarly 
valuable in enabling its readers to keep in touch with the great features 


history, art, literature and science of the age. 
— Boston TRAVELLER. 


THE CENTURY is considered the leading illustrated 
monthly magazine of America. 
serials, the War Papers, Kennan’s Siberian articles and 
the Lincoln Life, have been unprecedented in the history 


The success of its recent 


The November number—which is now 


on sale—begins a new volume, the plans for which include 
the publication of the long-expected 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


Joseph Jefferson, 


first chapters of which—full of delightful reminis- | 
cences of the great actor’s boyhood and richly iilus- 
trated—are in the November number. 
begin the 


Here, also, 


Novels 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON AND AMELIA E. BARR. 


The first of the “Present-day Papers,” a series of discussions of social questions by Bishop 


Potter, Seth Low and other prominent men, is printed in this number. 
by Prof. Fisher of Yale, on “The Nature and Method of Revelation,” will begin. 


In December the series 
Accounts of 


the latest discoveries at the Lick Observatory, by Prof. Holden, and illustrated articles on 
“ Prehistoric America,” by Prof. Putnam of Harvard, willsoon appear. A newillustrated story by 


Mark Twain, 


entitled “ A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court,” is printed in the November number. 


THE CENTURY costs $4.00 a year; 35 cents a num- 


ber. Booksellers and postmasters take subscriptio 


or remittance, by check, money-order, or in registered 


letter, may be made direct to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th Street, N. Y. 





For five two-cent stamps we will send to 
any person not familiar with THE CEN- 
TURY a single back number as a speci- 
men. Please say in what paper you saw 
this advertisement. 
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[ndigestion 


S not only a distressing complaint, of 
itself, but, by causing the blood to 
become depraved and the system en- 
feebled, is the parent of innumerable 
maladies. That Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is the best cure for Indigestion, even 
*vhencomplicated with Liver Complaint, 
is proved by the following testimony 
from Mrs. Joseph Lake, of Brockway 
Centre, Mich.: — 

“Liver complaint and _ indigestion 
made my life a burden and came near 
ending my existence. For more than 
four years I suffered untold agony, was 
reduced almost to a skeleton, and hardly 
had strength to drag myself about. All 
kinds of food distressed me, and only 
the most delicate could be digested at 
all. Within the time mentioned several 
physicians treated me without giving re- 
ief. Nothing that I took seemed to do 
any permanent good until I commenced 
the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which 
has produced wonderful results. Soon 
after commencing to take the Sarsapa- 
rilla I could see an improvement in my 
condition. My appetite began to return 
and with it came the ability to digest 
all the food taken, my strength im- 
proved each day, and after a few 
months of faithful attention to your 
directions, I found myself a_ well 
woman, able to attend to all household 
duties. The medicine has given me a 
new lease of life.’ 


yer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Worth $5 a bottle. 





Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





_UNbERWEAR 


A new Fabric for Underwear supe- 





rior to Silk or Wool. 
against Colds. 

Made in all styles, for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. 

Sold by leading Merchants. Cata- 
logues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


A protection 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 
bere’ * Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. Liver complaint _a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result of dyspepsia. Food to be taken. 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 












COLGATES Si 





f This picture is an exact repro.) 
duction from a photograph, 
showing only a small part of 
the great quantity of Roses 
gathered annually in Southern 
France for COLGATE & Co. 


90 TONS @>- 
-~<OF ROSES 


beside many tons of Violets, 
Orange Blossoms, Jasmine and 
Geranium are each year used 
by Colgate & Co. for their 
Soaps, Perfumes and Sachet 
Powders of which 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 


is the favorite. 

Think of the vast amount of 
Sweetness contained in so 
many flowers, and you will 
realize why Colgate’s Soaps 
znd Perfumes are so superior 
em quality and fragrance. - 
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612 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 





For Conghs, Colds and Consumption use the old Veg- | 
etable Pulmonary Balsam of Cutler Bros. [Adr. 
: oa 





| Barry’s Tricopherous, recommended "ie. Cade. 
| remedy for all ailments of the hair and scalp. 50c. [Ado. 
iene 
**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous a 
tifrice”’ whitens the teeth without injury. Get the gene | 
uine made by JOHN I. BROWN & Sons, Boston. [Adp. | 


wid inillichnandiat 
‘After suffering with Itching Piles more than ten | 

years, BURNETT’S KALLISTON has worked a COMPLETE | 
CURE, and I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering in 
like manner.” 8. J. SHAW, M. D., 283 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or 
sent, express paid, on receipt of $1.25 by J. BURNETT 
& Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Ado. 





For the Companion. 


THEY TAPPED THE KEG. 


There is a State in the extreme northeastern corner 
of the Republic called Maine. As possibly some _ 


few readers may have heard, that State has had a tamps. 100 all dihende dene aon. 10e. Agts.wante 
“liquor law,” in strict point of fact a considerable ed, 33 1-3 peret. Batchelder Stamp Co., St. ouis, Mo, 


number of such laws, during the last thirty-five years. BOYS and GIRLS ! 1 Watch for Kro- Ka adv. next week ! 


Public sentiment upon the subject of temperance : 
as waxed and waned fr ear to year, and from in our 20-c. package of SCRAP PICTURES, 
has waxed and waned from yes year, ¢ h is tminense. Lamson & Pinder, Lowell, Mass. 


1 = DIFFERENT foreign stamps, including Asia, 
7) Africa, West Indies, Australia, and South Ameri- 
ca, be. A. E. Ashfield, Box 233, Rye, N. ¥. Established 1877, 
100 var. and a nice stamp Album, 10c.; 500 
An incident occurred, which may be worth telling, STAMP mixed, fine Australian, eter le. Illus.list free. 
in one of the rural towns, not more than fifty miles | Ag@’s Wanted. 35 per ct.com. F. P. Vincent,Chatham,N. Y. 
from Portland, during the early days of prohibition, HORTHAND taught by mail. 4 lessons FREE 
“way back” in that epoch of the temperance move- by quickest methods. Send 2-cent stamp for sealed 
ment when even its “thirsty” opponents were 4s | circulars to K. C. Merrill, Auburndale, Mass. | 
yet comparatively guileless and innocent of the “Just the things to make home pretty | 
thousand tricks to “beat the law,” in which they LADIES and attractive, and for birthday and 
have since become adepts. Christmas presents, Send for free 
There had been a new law passed that year; I t~—— — ontaionee of ase » * Sane partes 
get now which one it was, and it does not much decorations an ancy goods. ents wa 
ter, since they all bear a strong family resem. | H. Andrews & Co., 614 Clay St., ‘San Francisco, Cal. | 


ee to each other, having been varied only to Assorted Colors, 
of this or that ew stratagem on the part of WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 40 cents per oz. 
ers. Waste Sewing Silk, blac cor ag mah = = — 
erance sentiment of the place rose to the | per oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers o 

_ of enthusiasm. The women of that and one | the celebrated Rureks Spooi Silke, Art we ty 
wo adjoining towns organized an_ association Knitting Silks, Eureka § Ree Sep DOCTOR, Mate. 


sd “The Ladies’ Band,” the object of which was | 400 RECITATIONS 
“yausical, but prohibitory. There was enrolled | snp READINGS. We will send to any address, on re- 
in thie “band” at one time, it was said, every woman ceipt of 30 cents, a handsome book, bound in paper cover, 
and g'rFin the town above fourteen years of age. | and containing 400 of the best recitations ever issued. 
The young ladies, in particular, pledged themselves Address, J.S.OGILVIE, Publisher, 57 Rose St.,New York, 


not to associate with any ge ntleman who was known 

> drink intoxicants. ‘The least odor, or other indi- ,LIGER-EYE SCARF aE IN. 
n of liquor about a young man at a party, ball Sane Aion nee Scniesee oak Gane 
her social assembly was sufficient to ostracise | facets and showing arich play of colors. Best Pin in 

hits completely. No lady would walk, dance or the market. Only 35. po-t- aid, Finest Stock of Min- 

pa in conve ——- with Se He was a en eralsin U.8. 6. L. ENGLISH & <0. 1512 Chestnut Bt. Phila, Pa. 

man, left to his own devices for entertainmen 

The treme sndous social influence of the “band” | RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS 

very soon made itself felt. No man, young or old, | with the handsome and durable Fibre Seat. Up to 16 

who made use of intoxicants dared present himse If | ineh, 36 cents; 17 or 18 inch, 48 cents. Sent by mail, pre- 

in the company of ladies. The young fellows, as a | paid and d Mh on rece pt of price and paper pattern. 

rule, » pave up the practice of taking even an "occa. arwood Mfg. Co., 91 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


sional drink, lest the fact should somehow be come for Business, Drawing and | 
known, and debar them from society. Ornamental work thoroughly 
The ladies went even further. They not only taught at Eastman Col. 














law to law, but on the whole has waxed more than 
it has waned. For at last the Brewers’ Journal has 
put Maine upon its black list. 



















































ostracised all drinking men, but, encouraged by the lege, Poughkeepsie, % Ne Yy w. art a for 
prevalent public sentiment, and in accord with a . en cents for cai ue and five specimens 
certain construction of the law, they resolved them. ve CARRINGTON GAINES . Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








selyes into a most vigilant constabulary for the 
seizure and destruction of liquors, wherever they If you want to improve your handwriting send $1 for 
could be found. | Gaskell’s Compendium, which is fully described in 

Being numerous, well organized and enthusiastic, | YourH’s C JOMPANION of Nov, lith. Address orders to 
they were wonde rfully efficient in discovering it, | @askell’s Compendium, 57 Rose St., New York. 


however cunningly concealed. <A party of them | ~ ' 

would go in company, and good-naturedly search | Paragon Nickel Plated All Metal 

any store or shop which they had reason to suspect. | DRESSING COMBS. 

In short, they demonstrated what women can do in Clean, Durable, Unbreakable. Pocket size, W0c.: 
Mz ‘ Os 


this line when once they take up the matter in Regular size, 20c. Mailed on receipt of Price. CHAS. 


earnest. | H. DELANO, 130 Water Street » New York, 
In one or two months they caused such a drought | = 
medicine 


in that region as had never before been experienced. c ROUP PEMED' ED 
known that 


As it drew toward Thanksgiving time that fall, 
five or six of the long.oppressed genus toper, whose | will cure Membranous Croup. Ina private practice | 
throats were by this time dreadfully parched up by ae twenty years it has never failed to cure any | 
the long dry spell, put their heads together, and | kind of Croup. Trial package by mail, 10 cents, 
concocted a scheme for celebrating the approaching | Box, 50 cents. C. A. BELDIN, ff. D., Jamaica, N.Y. 


holiday. They secretly despatched a trusty mes. | j Thorough and practical ing | 

senger, by night, to Portland, who succeeded in STU DY oiecatine ive by MAIL in 

getting a four. gallon L.. of West India rum. Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
He returned as secretly as he had departed, on the tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, ete. Low 


-GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 














The only 




















following night, and in order that the coveted treas- | rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free. Ad 
ure might ig beyond the reach of the “band,” they dress BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y 
carried it to an old hay-barn long unused, which THE Most RELIABLE Foon - 
stood apart in a neighboring meadow. Yet fearful DGE S$ For infants & invalids 
that the women might discover it even there, they fot a medicine, but a specially pre- 
hoisted it to the high beams of the barn, and sus- 1B) bat stomach. 4 Bizes to Ge — 
ume by a trace-chain to the ridge- pole among 1B) est free. “WooLHic "IE & 06, 
The building was a high-posted structure, and even . won every label), Fatunn, Mase. 
if the keg were discovered the expectant tope rs felt DOUBLE —— eo than 
certain that no women could climb up to it. They | Breech-Loader ian, Send came fe 
believed, however, that both — and = — $6.75. Catalogue. Addr ; 
lace had been kept a profoun secret, and agree 
fo resort here the night before Thanksgivi ing, broach RIFLES $2.00 poy te me 
the keg and have a drinking-bout together. Till} PISTOLS 75¢  C Cincinnati, Ohio. 
then, lest their breaths should betray them, they —$—— 
thought it safer to refrain, even at the cost of a great Imperial = and Pencil Stamp. 
effort at self-denial, from tapping the keg. iain : 
But a hired girl in the family of the owner of the 
barn—herself a member of the “band’”—had been Your name on this useful article for 
astir at four o’clock that morning, when the mes- marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
senger had arrived from Portland. She saw the 
small procession on its way to the meadow, by the 
light of the morning star, and during the day found 
op ortunity to pay a surreptitious visit to the barn. 


Agents sample, 15c. Club of eight, 1.00, 
Eacie Stamp Works, New Haven, onn, 





eamless Foot-Warmer 
Ql CK’ $3 hoes very, Winter, 
‘oven ‘arm, soft, 


‘he keg, far up amidst the cobwebs of the roof, at a tot | ay : 
length came within her field of vision. strong. ealers have none (canvas. 
On that evening she rivately reported the matter | 978 wanted oe (; Bet i jatiew 

to others of the “band.” This was the second day a) 1.60. 





fut : Ww. 1c 

before Thanksgiving. Late the next afternoon a 
detachment of ten Sane set off secretly, went (wae # ee 
roundabout through bushes, and reached the barn 
without attracting observation. 

There was the keg, and they had no doubt as to its —— oe 
contents, but they were not alittle puzzled howto] ff Name, Town &Stateon =. ng 
et it. 20 pil 
ae have often heard one of the ladies who was Boh SIE Bee eo, Now Haven: Conn 
present at the time describe their embarrassment. 


At first they had hoped to reach it with a ladder, | Make a choice investment - 

but it was rw A high, ores had they dared to climb to OW? on Deana 2 } + eS in 

the great beams “and walk along upon them. Had! Great Bargai ins at DeLand and Lake Helen 

the keg been suspended by a rope, they would have | Florida, in Orange Groves, all ages and sizes. Houses 

tied a knife to the end of a very long pole and | and Lots, and Blocks and Lots of land of all sizes, 

attempted to cut it down, but it was securely chained improved and unimprov ed. a. ual at puritans 
oric s, circulars and full particu ars 

mPat last they hit upon a novel expedient. While to H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, New Y 


the others watched the barn, one of the party walked +6 Wi HATS THE MATTER 25, 
J 


home and brought back her brother’s gun. It wasa 
Pen and Pencil Stamp with your 









































shotgun loaded, but loaded for partridges only. But 
Having some feminine timidity about discharging n ime in beautiful type, Wizard Hat-Back 
$10 a day selling these and our other 8: ag 
le ngth one of the boldest of the party ventured to 
= Ss > 
parture. d Stereopticons, all prices, Views illustrating 
js lers, when they reached the barn an hour later | “AVERT Home Amusement. 180-page Commorne sien. 








she secured several large shot, and dropped them 
into the barrel. 
and our latest cat. sent post-paid for 25c., 
the piece, they tied it to a pole set against a post 6 for $1.00 AGENTS An opportunity t ic 
below, and thus trained it to bear upon ) the keg. At hh ny te 
INGERSOLL & BRO., 45 FULTON ST., NE 

pull the trigger. 

Some of the shot penetrated the bottom of the | is i 
keg, and the rum streamed copiously down upon the a; c 
barn floor. They soaked up the puddle with chaff \ 
from the hay bay, and immediately took their de- 

3 . every subject f . ete. FRA 
The emotions which stirred the hearts of the | profitable usiness. Pig yy oak call chek. 4 
found the keg empty, were, no doubt, too painful | MCALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N N. ¥. 

my be described in words. It is probable there was | 








Metcalf’s Sachet nate 
Perfect Send 25c. for sample 


glass jar of Heliotrope, 
Jockey Club, or Violette. 


| T. METCALF & CO. 


Giz: tSt., 
E. By ‘s x 


Sold wy. all Druggists. 











NOV. 21, 1889, 


EART AMATEUR | 


es anne nog of this largest and best practical 

e, e, indispensable for all wishing to learn 

Oil, oz or China Painting, Wood-carving 

Fret-sawing: Brass Hammering, Book Illustrating 

Embroidery. To secure these, together 
“with 12 Exquisite Colored Studies 

suitable for copying or framing, and hundreds of artistic 
working designs and i send this ( The — 's 
Companion) advertisement, and T {Regular price, $2) di- 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES” rect to the Pub., Montague Marks, 23 Union } Square, $2 Y. 








A $65.00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 More Family Pride, 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, ao ae 3a 10.00 | $5 W h. 

A $125.00 Top Buggy, . . . «. 65.00 ort 

A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, e e . . 40.00 A warranted U, 

A $40.00 Road Cart, . a ae 15.00 Standard Family 
A tty 00 Buggy Harness, aise 7.50 Scale. Capacity, +502. 
A 240 Ib. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 to 244 pounds. Sent 
A4 , 4 Family or Store Scale e e e | anywhere in the U.S, 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 


BARNEY & BERRY 
SKATES 


CATALOGUE FREE. 
SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 





on receipt of $5, 00: 
Price List free. Ad- 
dress, “JONES, 
He pays the 
fre ight. Bingham- 
_ton, New York 


PLAY DAY BOOKS. 


Twelve kinds of Gen. 

Each one a Double Holiday Card and a Story 
Book for the children ingeniously bound together. 

Bright stories banger printed in blue and brown. 











either Oolong, 


| 


Plenty of full-page pictures. 
wt hat do they cost 9 ? 


—_— CHANCE FOR ALL to gnioy Next to Nothing. Any one will be sent post-patd on 
GREATAMERICAN a Cup of Pe erfect Tea. A trial | the receipt of to two-cent stamps, or the whole set—a 
UR order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, | dozen—in a handsome box for fty cents. 100 books 

Japan, Imperial, | assorted, 12 kinds, without boxes, $3.50. The children 


E | Gughisn “Be ‘oung Hy son, ized, | will never havea better chance. J/lustrated Catalogue 


[ComPanv| 


orders for ou our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
Powder. For full particulars address THE GREA 
yy ERICAN TEA CO., 31 
Post Office Box 289, New York, N. Y. 








h Breakfast or Sun Sun tt 
chip: se sent by mail on receipt of 
articular and state what 

kind of” ‘ea you want. Greatest 
inducement ever offered to t 


& 33 ver Street. 


ree. Address, 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
364—366 Washington St., Boston. 


PATTERN FREE. 


¢ _ By Special Arrangement with DE- 
MOREST’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, the 











AN ILLUMINATED PALETTE 


A Scenic Crescent, The Floral Fan, The 
Dove of Peace, Sheltered 
from the Wind, 
And a Large Package of IMPORTED ART PIECES, 
sent by iM *o Th one who will ae box of the genuine 
DR. Mick Celebra ted Liver Pills, (Price 25 
cents), rom a ruggist 4} mail us the outside wrapper from 
the Box with address P1.aInLY WRITTEN and 4 cents in stamps. 
Worth $1.00. Be sure you get the Genuine. Mention this paper 


FLEMING BROS., ne Pa. 
FD * 














artuent PorPE MFG. Co., Makers of 
YCLES, CYCLES, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


$1.25. All about it free. 
W. 8S. REED TOY CO., 
Leominster, Mass., U.S. A. 


{STEVRIIR 


LOGUE FREE. Address, mea erie] De 





THE WORLD'S EDUCATOR i 
Pleases him. It is a TOY | (hildren’s eyes. By Its 
and a GAME, is full of fun, | sent post-paid with Arrow and Tar- 
with lots of information for | get. Bronze, 75 cents. Nickel, $1.00, 


—> 
young and old. Sold by all | RUBBER TIPPED ARROW Co., Patentees & Mfrs., 
Toy Dealers for $1. By mail, 


Greatest of all Magazines, we are ena- 
bled to make every one of our lady 
readers a handsome present. 

Inclose your name and address, 
with a two-cent stamp for return 
ostage, to W.Jennings Demorest, 15 

cast 14th St., New York, and you will 
receive by return mail a full-size 
pattern, illustrated and fully de- 
scribed, of this BASQUE (wortli 25c.), 

Mention the size desired. They 
are cut in 34, 36, 38 or 40 inches bust. 

While Demorest’s is not a fashion 
Magazine, os A ~~ pose it to be be- 
cause its F on Department, like 
* its other Departments, is so per- 
fect. You really get a doz. Magazines 
| Directoire aa in one, every month, for $2 per year. 


What shallCH RISTMAS? 


I Buy for 
Patented Feb, 19, 1889. 


For Home Amusement 


The Rubber Vacuum Tepe Arrow 
Pistol is Unequa 

The Arrow will adhere to any smooth 
surface, and being perfectly harmless 
may be used in the parlor without marring 
the furniture, breaking glass, or danger to 
its novelty it at- 
ev erywhere, or 


























tracts young and 


Cornhill and Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Winter Fashions 








RHEUMATI SM 


CURED BY 
Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 


SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 


Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, 








Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
lounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or I] oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package. 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 
Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 








P25 4INGSTON ST. BOSTON, MASS: 


Lowell, Mass. 


































the most beautitul 

Winter fashivns from 
Paris and Vienna wil! be 
found in the December 
(X-mas) GODEYW’S 
LADYW’S BOOK. Send 
26c.and get sample copy 
which will entitle you toa 
cut paper pattern of any 
garment you may _ select 
FREE. GODEYW’S is 
the most beautiful LADY'S 
magazine published. 

very Lady Her 
Own Dressmaker, for 
the pattern shows you how 
tocutout the garment you 
want. For the restsee your 
sample number, for which 
send 45c. at once, which 
can be deducted when you 
send your "GODEY 
Address ““GO Y's 
LaDY’s Book, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 Don’t forget a cut paver 
pattern free from any pat- 
tern in X-mas Godey. £8 a 


Peterson's Magazine, 


The Best and Cheapest 


‘ 
| 














Nothing is more suggestive 
and delicate than the faint 
perfume of a fine Sachet Pow- 
der. Refined people every- 
wee where recognize this, and the 
Sachet has become a neces- 
sity. We will send a sample 
glass jar of our Violette, Heli- 
otrope, or Jockey Club Sachet 

S avo is Powders on receipt of 25c. 

& METCALF & CO. 
mt St., Boston. 


39 Trem 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEw YORE 
| Sold by all Druggists. 

















| of the Lady’s-Books, 


Is without a rival in the excellence of its stories, 
etc., the beauty of its illustrations, the complete- 
ness of its fashion and work-table departments, 
and the helpfulness of its many miscellaneous 
articles. It numbers among its contributofs some 
of our best-known authors. 

Eight novelettes, nearly one hundred short 
stories, sketches of travel, history, biography, etc., 
articles on home dress-making, the care of the sick, 
and household management, numerous designs for 
neediework, embroidery, knitting, painting, etc., 
will be given during 1890, making a volume of 
nearly 1,200 pages. 

Terms: Two Dollars per year, with great 
reductions to clubs and fine premiums for getting 
up clubs. 


Sample copy free, to get up a club with. 


Peterson’s Magazine, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WE MAIL TO ANY ADDRESS 


FREE 
Our Special Catalogue 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 





| 











little real thankfulness on their part, next day, for 7 
the annual bounties of Providence. 


——<~4@>—___—— 


“WHAT is a volcano?” asked the teacher, and the 
boy, who had probably heard of the “fiery demon of 
intemperance, ”* answered, ‘A mountain that throws 
out lager.’ 


Braid. 
No. 226,061. 


THE electric bells of a certain hotel are accompa- 
nied by the printed instructions, “Press the knob if 
you want the waiter three times.” 


Pat’d Mar. 30, 1880, 
Coff’s 








3. 


This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 


The Braid that is known the world around. 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 
Elegant satin linings,correct styles. 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low prices in- 
sure a wonderful sale. The book 
also contains a complete descriptive 
price-list of our enormous stock of 


DRESS SILKS. 


Write to-day for Book. 


Chas, A. Stevens & Bros. .28%o°%t 
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‘THE LEGEND OF CEREALINE. | 


‘*’Twas the women who in Autumn 
Stripped the — husks of harvest, 


Stripped the garments from Mondamin, 
Even as Hiawatha taught them.’ 





To the lovely Minnehaha, 
Hiawatha spake in this wise : 

‘Tell me of the Food so wondrous, 
Of this Cerealine you prize so; 

Tell the secrets of the Cook Book.” 
Minnehaha answered, smiling, 

As she mixed the creamy batter: 
‘¢O my husband, ’tis a marvel, 

And a food of countless’ virtues. 

Lo, it yields us waffles, muffins, 
Yields us griddle-cakes and puddings; 
Good to lighten bread and pie-crust, 
Twice as nourishing as oatmeal, 
Thrice as nutritive as buckwheat, 
More nutritious far than rice is, 
Excellent for soup and porridge, 
Far surpassing maccaroni, 

Noodles, vermicelli, sago ; 

Good for breakfast, dinner, supper, 
Good for strong men or the weakly, 
Good for women and papooses.”’ 
‘*’Tis a blessing to us old folks,”’ 
Called Nakomis from the wigwam. 


The series of twelve original pictures, iilustrating “‘ Hiawatha’s Fasting,” of which the above 
isa small example, will be mailed to any one who will mention where this advertisement was 
seen ___ oven and | enclose i a two-cent stamp for postage to the Cerealine — Co., Columbus, Indiana. 








- The Long and Short of It 


Is that good blood is essential to good health. When that fluid 
is thin or impure, the system lacks power to resist the in- 
roads of disease. To cleanse the blood of any hereditary taint 

and keep it uniformly sound 
* and vigorous, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


has no equal. A highly-con- 
centrated and _ skilfully-pre- 
pared alterative, its effects are 
at once speedy and permanent. 
No other medicine so thorough- 
ly eradicates scrofula, which, 
more than anything else, is the 
cause of pulmonary consuimp- 
tion and catarrh. 

“T have often prescribed Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla for scrofula, and believe its faithful 
use will thoroughly eradicate this terrible 
disease. I have also taken it as an alter- 
ative and blood-purifier, and I must say 
that I honestly believe it to be the best 
blood-medicine ever compounded.” — W. £ 
Fow er, ©. D., D. D. S., Greenville, Tenn. 

“My little girl was troubled with a painful 
swelling under one of her arms. The phy- 
sician being unable to effect a cure, I gave 
her one bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and the 
complaint disappeared.”—W. F. KENNEDy, 
MeFarland’s, Va. 

“T can truthfully recommend Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla for the cure of hereditary scrofula, 
having proved the benefit of this medicine 
in my own person.”—N. B. WATERS, Stratford, N. H. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., LoweLL, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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THE SUREST REMEDY 


For indigestion, costiveness, and sick-headache is Ayer’s Pills. The harsh, drastic pur- 
gatives, once deemed so indispensable to a “thorough cleaning out” of the system, have 
given place to milder and more scientifically-prepared laxatives. Foremost among such 
laxatives must be named Ayer’s Pills. Being composed of the essential principles of the 
most effective cathartics, without calomel or any other injurious drug, no ill effects ever 
follow their use. For this reason, these Pills are everywhere recommended as the best 
family medicine. Their sugar-coating makes them easy to take; it also preserves their 
medicinal strength in any climate, for an indefinite length of time. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines, 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








NOV. 


28, 1889. 


™~)AVE you renewed your subscription ~ 
The Youth’s Companion? If not, take 
advantage of our combination offer: 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, eco BOTH FoR 








offer last year. 
it now. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, $3.00. 93.75 


Nearly 3,000 readers took advantage of this 


It will not be made again. Accept 
If you still hesitate, send 10 cents to 


‘Scribner's Magazine, New York, for a recent number, 
‘and ask also for a full announcement of the features 


for 


i890. We believe that you will 


be con- 


vinced that this is the best chance ever offered 
to get two such high class periodicals for so little 
‘money. Address, 


SCRIBNER’S MACAZINE, 


Its Construction, Development, Management and 


of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for two years. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


OR 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
Scribner’s New Books for the Holidays. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY. 
Appliances Large 8vo., Half Leather, $6 Net. 


743 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





This volume is the completion of the great undertaking which has been a most popular feature 


Important new matter has been added, and the 


whole has been put in permanent and handsome form. The illustrations have cost over $14,000. 
The work represents on all sides the most that can be done for the thorough and popular treatment 
of a subject which touches the lives of the greatest number of people. 


| 
| 


Donald G. 


English Lands, Letters and Kings. 


“Removes the study of English literature from drudg- 
ery, and makes it 


Journal. 








“A o spital book to read aloud to the family.” 
| York Herald 


Reveries of a Bachelor. 


New Cameo Edition. 


An exquisite edition of Mr. Mitchell’s two famous 
books, each with an etching by Percy Moran. 


American Boy's Handy Book. 
By DANIEL C. BEARD. Over 300 Illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 


“The book has this great advantage over its predeces- 
sors, that most of the games, tricks, and other amuse- 
ments described in it are new.”—New York Tribune. 


Sent Free. 


Mitchell’s New Book, | 


A Collection of Letters of Dickens. 


| Uniform with “Letters of Thackeray.” 16mo, $1.26. 
12mo, $1.50. | 
, is, —_—- be ante mage Af — com se Dic - ns. ate 
— nave this author’s works and not his letters should be 
a charming recreation.”—Boston nominated a literary sin.”— Boston Times. 
—New | 

| Frank R. Stockton’s New Book, 


Personally Conducted. 


Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


Contents: The Romans, The City of the _— Knee 
Little Pisa and Great Rome, Bay of Naples, Florence and 
Venice, Queen Paris, King London, In English Country, 

| The Low Countries and the Rhine, etc., etc. 

“Mr. Stockton has given just the sort of comment 
upon the sights of Europe, both old and new, that one 
would expect from him if travelling in his company.”— 
Hartford Post. 


Scribner’s New Catalogue of Books for the Young. 


Dream Life. 


16mo, each $1.26. 


With over 20 illustrations. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 








INDIGESTION AND DYSPEPSIA. 





A CURE FOR SICK HEADACHE. 































“OBSERVE! 


POC CCC; CCCCCCO8 


I AM 
The Spirit of Health, 


and my message is to the Wise. 
I crown, with a fadeless wreath, 
those who obey my laws and avail 
The 
flowers that I give do not wither, 
and the fragrance of my roses is 


Sal 


themselves of my counsels. 


‘NOILWdILSNOO 


perpetual. I bring bloom to the 
cheek —strength to the body —joy 
The talisman with 
which I work never fails. Vast 
numbers have felt its 
power, and testified to 
It is) 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS, 


Tue Wor.p’s Menicine! 


to the heart. 


———— 
Reh ne Cle ee eae? 


its virtues., 


‘Y3A!1 GayaqGHOSIA 


A perfect remedy for disorders of the 
liver, stomach, and digestive organs, 
accompamed by nervous debility. 





If you are in any degree a sufferer, let the 
Spirit of HEALTH inspire you to try 


BEECHAM'’S | PILLS. 


THEY AR 


WORTH A GUINEA A =. 


‘O13 





> 7 ¥ aoe aes —~ 7 at 25 cenisa box. = 
If your druggist does not keep them, B. F. Be 
ALLEN & CO., 365 Oanal st., New — bcs 
on rec Rate = of Price. ; - 

Sole Agents for the United States. 


Prepared " by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helen, Lancashire, bale 



















AND ALL BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS. 











